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No Wage-Hour Changes 
There will probably be no changes 
in the Wage-Hour law at this session of 
Congress. This was settled by the 
House last week when it disposed of 
three proposed sets of amendments to 
the law. Instead of giving the House 
one bill to vote on, the Labor Commit- 
tee had given it a choice of three. The 
Barden Pil would have made drastic 
changes in the law. The Ramspeck bill 
made fewer and less serious changes. 
The Norton bill contained only minor 
amendments. 
The Barden bill was considered first. 
This would have exempted a million 
workers in canneries and meat packing 
lants from the 30-cents-an-hour, 42- 
ur week limits set by the original 
wage-hour act. And it would have re- 
moved all hour restrictions from white- 
collar workers earning $150 a month 
or more. This was supported by Repub- 
licans and conservative southern Demo- 
crats. It was opposed by New Dealers. 
The supporters of the bill seemed at 
first to ae a majority. But the New 
Dealers fooled them. They began pro- 
posing even more drastic amendments. 
A lot of the conservatives supported 
them. But they went too far. e bill 
was so drastic in its final form that many 
Republicans lost their nerve. They didn't 
dare vote for such serious changes in 
the wage-hour law. They knew they 
would lose a lot of labor votes if they 
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did. Mr. Barden himself called the final 
bill a “hodge-podge.” He voted against 
his own bill. It was defeated. 

The House then refused to consider 
the k bill at all. It took up the 
Norton bill. Congressmen went to work 
on this just as they had on the Barden 
bill. When they got through with the 
Norton bill it, too, was a mess. One 
Congressman said, “As it stands now 
you have exempted everybody but the 
unemployed and I do not see why some- 
one has not offered an amendment to 
exempt them. You might as well.” The 
House gave up and voted to send the 
bill back to committee, where it will 
probably stay for the rest of the session. 


“Clean Politics” Bill Shelved 
The Hatch “clean politics” bill had 
a hard time getting through the Senate 
in March. (See Schol., page 2, March 
18 and 25.) But it’s finding the going 
even tougher in the House. (This is 
the bill to bar political activities of state 
jobholders who get any part of their 
pay from the Federal vernment. ) 
A subcommittee of the House Judiciary 
Committee recommended unanimously 
on March 27 that the bill be eres 
But the committee itself stalled for over 
a month. (This is the same committee 
which held up the first Hatch bill, ap- 
plying only to federal emplovees, for 
24% months last year.) 
Last week they finally dug 
the bill up. Instead of vot- 
ing on it openly, as com- 
mittees usually do, they 
dropped secret ballots in 
Chairman “Judge” Sum- 
ners’ hat. Mr. Sumners 
announced the result terse- 
ly. “The Hatch bill is 
tabled,” he said. And that 
was all he would say. 
Supporters. of the bill 
were angry. They said 
Congressmen voted to 
table it (postpone it in- 
definitely, probably for- 
ever) because it would 
interfere with their own 
litical machines. But 
they voted secretly because 
they didn’t dare let the 
public know they were 
against it. 
This was the end of the 
bill unless its backers could 


get 218 Representatives to 
sign a discharg e petition. 
That would force the bill 
out onto the floor of the 






changes they go into effect automatically, 
No one objected to the President's 
first two n ization orders. The 
third, creeeniaa last-anonth, will prob- 
ably 9 hop Se 
has started a row. This order concerns 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority. The 
CAA is one of three agencies which 
supervise the air lines of the country. 
There is also an administrator who is 
separate from the CAA but works with 
it. An independent Air Safety Board 
has charge of investigating airplane ac- 
cidents. The CAA is now an indepen- 
dent board. It is nr ible only to 
acs ona The Presidents new order 
would make it a the > plage 
of Commerce. ae the ad- 
ministrator would be increased. The 
Air Safety Board would be done away 
with entirely. Its duties would be turned 
over to the CAA. 
Air lines, airplane pilots and many 
Senators and Representatives are op- 
to these changes. Resolutions 
disapproving them~ have been intro- 
ie into both houses of Congress. 
Opponents of the change say that the 
present system works very well and 
there is no reason to change’ it. They 
object to having control ‘of aviation 


taken away from Congress and put: 


under the Secretary of Commerce's 
wing. are afraid that this will 
get the CAA mixed up in politics. Some 
of them charge thet the President is 
just trying to get more for him- 
self. Mr. Roosevelt denies this indig- 
nantly. He claims that the changed 
set-up would be a great i yvement 
over the present ie said he 
expected to appoint Robert N. Hinckley, 
chairman of the CAA, assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 


New Ku Klux Klan Activity 
Phe bruised and beaten body of Ike 


Costin, an Eoet Peles, =e 
was discovered in a , snow- 
sprinkled bottomland on the outskirts 
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of Atlanta a few weeks ago. 

vestigation wet oa death 

the Ku an was riding é 

Two hundred witnesses red: 

the Fulton County jury. 

told of forty cases of people i 

beaten by the white- 

Most of the victim were accused 

the Klan of “immorality” of one 

or another (getting drunk, mistrea 

their wives, ete.) pt na was ke 

naped and beaten ‘trying 

ClO union. Seventeen 

dicted by the grand 

ready been sent to 

battery. As a@ 

ings, most 

calling for the ing 

A tederal prosecutor is 

ing the situation in Atlanta. 
The Ku Klux Klan is said to have 

about 300,000 members. Seventy 

cent of them are in the South. But t 

are active in some northern. states, too. 

Last summer James Amold ‘Colescott 

became head (Imperial Wizard) of the 

Klan. He said he intended to protect 

the interests of the “native-born, white, 

Protestant, gentile population.” 
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Retreat From Norway 

The for 
sudden stop 
Cerman 
ioined up with 
east from Trondheim. 
entire southern 
Norway. All that 
were the three at which 
landing their sas 
dalsnes and Molde, sout 
and Namsos. 

Germans 7 

places. But the British 

the attucks. They 
of their troops out of 
area. were still trying to 
Cermans Narvik, far to 
But except for this, Norwa’ 
doned to the Germans. 

The Allied action raised two q 
tions: was it done, and what di 
it mean? chiet reason for the Alli 
withdrawal was the superiority 
Cermans im the air. 
roared over Norway 
pease They bombed 


investigat- 
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attack British shipping and bomb British 
cities if they wanted to. But in the long 
run the Allied defeat might not prove 
much. Norway was more or less a side- 
show. The war will be won or lost 
finally in the west, not in Scandinavia. 
poem chief damage the retreat 
did to the Allies was the bad im ion 
it made on the neutrals. Parti 
Mussolini. 

The Germans started using their new 
bases right away. British ships retreat- 
ing from Norway were pounded again 
and again by Nazi flyers. The Germans 
claimed that they sank a battleship, a 
heavy cruiser and a 12,000-ton troop 
ship, and damaged six other ships. “The 
German claim . . . is untrue,” said an 
official British statement. If the German 
claim should be true, this would be the 
first time that a battleship had been 
sunk by an aerial attack in 


ly on 
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of . If planes can sink battleships 
Italy would have a better chance against 
Britain in the Mediterranean. That 
may be one reason why the Germans 
made such a fuss about the British 
battleship which they claim to have 
sunk off. the coast of Norway. They 
may hope to impress Mussolini. 

The British evidently believed that 
he was being impressed. They sudden- 
» Sagara British ships to keep out of 

e Mediterranean. This means that 
ships coming to England from India, 
Australia and the Far East will have to 
take a long detour around the Cape of 
Good Hope (see map on next page). 
But the British think this is better than 
losing them if Italy should suddenly 
jump into the war. And the Allies put 
some pressure on Italy themselves. They 
announced that a large Franco-British 
fleet was being collected at Alexandria, 
at the eastern end of the Mediterranean. 
The Italians, annoyed by this, retorted 
that “Italy is determined to repulse any 
threat from whatever side it may come.” 

President Roosevelt also thought 
there was danger of Italy going to war. 
He said he was doing all he could to 
prevent the extension of the war to 
other countries. He talked with the 
Italian ambassador. And the American 
ambassador in Rome visited Mussolini 
and Count Ciano, Italy’s foreign min- 
ister. Mussolini was friendly a ap- 
parently he made no promises. But 
when all this diplomatic activity was 
over he was still sitting on the fence. 


Chamberlain Under Fire 
The British defeat in Norway hasn’t 
made Prime Minister Chamberlain any 
more popular. A lot of people in Eng- 
land haven't liked the way he was 


(Concluded on next page) 





any war. 


decision whether to go to 
war or not. He favors 
Germany in the war. But 
up till now he has kept 
Italy out of the fighting. 
Most people think he is 











Losing Faith in the Pilot Boat? 
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Christian Science Monitor 


What the British government's closing of the Mediterranean means to British ship- 
ping. The figures on the map show the comparative distances between the routes 
from the East to England via the Mediterranean and via the Cape of Good Hope. 


running the war all along. They called 
Mr. Chamberlain and his Cabinet “tired 
old men” who were too slow and care- 
ful to keep up with Hitler’s lightning 
strokes. But they were willing to give 
him a chance to show what he could 
do. Even the opposition Labor and 
Liberal parties refrained from criticiz- 
ing the government. 

The collapse of the Norwegian ex- 
pedition threatened to destroy this poli- 
tical truce in England. The feeling grew 
that “somebody blundered” in Norway. 
One Labor party leader said in the 
House of Commons, “I believe that mili- 
tary and naval direction of the war in 
Norway is competent. What I do not 
understand or trust is the political 
direction.” Members of Parliament de- 
manded that the government explain 
the situation. Mr. Chamberlain did 
make a speech last week. But he didn’t 
explain much. He promised a fuller 
statement a week later. 

William H. Stoneman of the Chicago 
Daily News listed four quest‘ons which 
Mr. Chamberlain will have to answ«r: 
1. Since, according to Prime Minister 
Chamberlain, it was known for at least 
a month that the Germans were as- 
sembling landing parties in the Baltic, 
why did the government order the dis- 
persal of the expedixionary force pre- 
pared for use in Finland? 2. Why was 
so much emphasis placed on Narvik 
at the beginning of the campaign in- 
stead of on the more important places 
farther south? 3. Was the navy remiss 
or too cautious in not attempting to rush 
Trondheim—not last week but on April 
9 before the Germans had their big 
guns in position? 4. Just what kind of 
troops were sent to Norway? Is it true 
that raw Territorials (National Guard) 
were put up against German veterans 
south of Steinkjer? 


Haven for Refugees 

Thirty-five young refugees from war 
and persecution sailed from Europe last 
week. They were bound for the tropical 
West Indies island of Santo Domingo. 
A new home is waiting for them in this 
new and strange land. They are the 
first of 500 refugees who are to be 
settled on a 26,000-acre estate in the 
Dominican Republic. (Santo Domingo 
is divided between the Dom‘nican Re- 
public and Haiti.) The estate was a 
gift from Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo, former president and dictator 
of the Dominican Republic. If this 
colony is a success more land will be 
secured and other settlements started. 
The country is rich and undeveloped. 
It needs farmers and workers. 

Five thousand acres of the estate are 
cleared and ready for farming. The 
rest is rolling hills and mountains. Each 
family will eventually be given a plot 
of from six to ten acres, with house, 
garden, chicken coops, etc. All kinds 
of vegetables and tropical fruits can 
be grown here. And there will be com- 
munity banana, cocoa and coffee planta- 
tions and cattle pastures. 

The Dominican Republic guarantees 
the refugees “full opportunity to con- 
tinue their lives and occupations free 
from molestation, discrimination or per- 
secution, with full freedom of religion 
and religious ceremonials, with equality 
of opportunities and of civil, legal and 
economic rights, as well as other 
rights inherent in human beings.” In 
return for this the republic will get 
“hard-working people en . +. will de- 
velop new industries, an extension of 
—— and science, all for the good 
of the country.” 

Officials in charge of refugee resettle- 
ment hope to start other colonies in 
South America, Africa and the Philip- 


pines, 


small business men, bankers and lawyers 
from small towns all over the country. 
They represent, as one reporter said, 
“the backbone of American business 
and industry.” That is why what they 
think is important. 

What they were thinking as they met 
in Washington last week was that they 
didn’t like the New Deal. They ob- 
jected to it for two reasons, One was 
that it hadn’t succeeded in putting the 
unemployed back to work. The other 
was that it had frightened business men 
so much that they were afraid to invest 
their money. This left millions of idle 
dollars as well as idle men. 


— & 


Sparko and Elektro, mechanical dog and 
man, will be in the Westinghouse exhibit 
at the N. Y. World’s Fair, opening May 11. 


The best way to get the idle men 
back to work, delegates thought, was 
to put the idle money to work. Morey 
invested in new factories and businesses 
would mean new jobs for the unem- 
ployed. But the men who had the 
money wouldn’t dare to invest it unless 
overnment stop interfering 

ir businesses. the Chamber 


the 
with 
recommended that laws and taaes be 
changed to encourage instead of dis- 
courage business men. 

The Chamber also discussed the 


United States and the war. Aba 
the government “to keep nit 
States out of war unless attacked.” 
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Wages and Hours Law Unchanged 


Drive to Amend Act Stalled for This Session by House Dispute 


OR over a year the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been enforcing a law 
over- 
law—the Fair Labor Standards Act 
1938—places a “floor under wages and 
a ceiling over hours” in industry. It is 
more popularly known as the Wages 
and Hours Law. 

During the week the House of 
Representatives has been bitterly de- 
bating proposals to change the Wages 
and Hours Law. Fri as well as 
enemies of the Act say that certain 
changes should be to make it 
work better. But the friends of this 
measure now fear that the enemies will 
go further and wreck the “floor” and 
“ceiling” which has been built to pro- 
tect low-wage workers. Possibly, the 
Wages and Hours battle can best be 
described by asking and answering sev- 
eral questions about the purposes, and 
pros and cons of this Law. 

What reasons were given for passing 
the Wages and Hours Law? 

Dr. Isadore Lubin of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor has said that “in 
some cities a third of the employed 
workers’ families do not have 
money to buy the foods 
healthful diet . . .” And wi city 
families “tighten their belts” and get 
by the best they ean, their inability to 
buy more farm causes a “tight- 
ening of the farm belt.” Wheat and 
cotton farmers have price-lowering sur- 
a and are ing more ai 

om the Government. (See Jnana 
De . 14.) In short, 
“Tare EO and the low-income 
problem are tied together, and the New 
Deal has sought ways to solve both. 


for a 


to buy more factory-made products. 
But won't an‘increase in wages raise 
the costs of businessmen cause 
higher prices? The Brookings Institu- 
tion kas criticized ind for refusing 
to increase production prices. 
But it is just as critical of wages and 
hours laws. It says prices should be 


America, according to the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce and other critics of 
the Wages and Hours Law. 

How do friends of this Law answer 
the above criticisms? They admit that 
business would improve if prices fell 
while wages remained steady. But they 
ask—How can you do it? Brookings has 
no plan for carryin _ ners ie ewe 
Experience shows, add, that busi- 
nessmen who seek to lower prices and 
keep wa: will be undersold by 
“sweatshop” employer who slash wages 
and overwork their employees. There- 
fore, they claim, the only way to protect 
honest businessmen, and raise workers’ 
incomes, is to set up a Wages and Hours 
Law that all businessmen must obey. 

What about the charge that this Law 
will wreck small industries in the South? 

This question was sharply debated 
when the Act was passed in 1938. 
Southern Congressmen argued that low- 
er living costs made lower wages possi- 
ble in the South. They said a wages 
and hours law would destroy this ad- 
vantage enjoyed by the South. But 
Northern Congressmen replied that 
plants were skipping to the low-wage 
cities of the South and leaving Northern 
workers jobless. They pointed out that 
public opinion polls showed a majority 
of the voters favored a wages and hours 
law, and even 56 per cent of the South’s 
voters were favorable. And the Rich- 
mond, Va., Times-Dispatch declared: 
“We put no credence in the argument 
that Southern living costs are lower than 


INCREASING 
WUMBER OF WORKERS 
| RECEIVING HIGHER PAY 


those up North . . . The Southern work- 
er has n living on less because he 
makes less . . .” 

But won't this Wages and Hours Law 
drive small plants out of business and 
increase unemployment, thus harming 
rather than helping low-wage families. 

Supporters of the Law admit that 
some small plants might be forced to 
close. But they ask people to consider 
the harm that “sweatshop” plants do to 
workers as well as to honest business- 
men who try to compete with these un- 
fair employers. They add that the 
Wages and Hours Law now requires 
industry to pay workers at least $12.60 
for-a 42 hour week. Surely, they con 
tend, the richest nation in the world 
can afford to pay workers that m 
especially’ when time was given for 
businessmen to adjust themselves to 
this Law. 

How was time given for businessmen 
to “adjust themselves” to the Law? 

When the Law took effect on Octo- 
ber 24, 1938, it provided that workers 
should receive 25 cents an hour for a 
44-hour week, and a bonus of time and 
a half for all overtime work. Minimum 
(lowest) wages rose to 30 cents and 
maximum (highest) hours shrank to 42 
on October 24, 1939. On October 24, 
1940, maximum hours will shrink to 40 
a week, where they will remain. Mini- 
mum wages will not rise to the 40-cent 
an hour limit until October 24, 1945. 
In addition, each industry was asked to 
set up a committee consisting of an 


United States News 


Chart shows how an increasing number of workers receive pay raises. 
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equal number of representatives of the 
employers, workers and the public. 
Thus each industry can take its troubles 
to a committee of its own, which is 
thoroughly familiar with the situation. 

Does an industry committee have 
any control over wages and hours? 

Yes. It can recommend higher wages 
if the industry approves this step. For 
instance the Committee for the textile 
industry worked out 324% cents mini- 
mum wage for its 221,000 workers. By 
allowing industry committees to handle 
wage problems, the Government seeks 
seeks to avoid the charge that it is 
“forcing” businessmen to do things that 
will harm business. 

Does the Law prohibit child labor 
in industries? 

Yes. No interstate industry, except 
motion pictures and agriculture, may 
employ children below 14 years of age. 
Employment is permitted between 14 
and 16 except for “hazardous indus- 
tries” such as mining and manufactur- 
ing. This Federal Law cannot, of 
course, regulate the labor of children 
in intrastate (local) industries. 

Why can't Congress regulate intra- 
state commerce? 

The Constitution gives Congress au- 
thority only over interstate commerce 
(commerce between several states). It 
leaves the states free to regulate intra- 
state commerce (commerce within their 
own borders). When the Wages and 
Hours Law was passed it was hoped 
that states would pass measures cover- 
ing industries and occupations in intra- 
state commerce, like local factories, 
restaurants, hotels, and stores. But little 
action was taken by the states. 

What is meant by “a bonus of time 
and a half for all overtime”? 

It means that workers must be paid 
14% times their regular wage rate for 
overtime. For instance, a worker receiv- 
ing 30 cents an hour for 42 hours work, 
must be paid 45 cents an hour for the 
additional four hours if he works 46 
hours in a week. 

How many workers are affected by 

the hours provisions of this law? 
"Raises in pay to 25 cents an hour 
were given to 300,000 wage earners in 
1938. The number receiving wage 
raises swelled to around 550,000 in 
1939. And an additional 1,418,000 per- 
sons may get 40 cents an hour in 1945. 
Other workers will, of course, be aided 
if an Industry Committee agrees to 
raise wages above the present 30 cent 
minimum, 

How many workers come under the 
hours provision of the law? 

More are affected by it. The work 
week was cut down to 44 hours in 1938 
for 1,384,000 wage earners. This num- 
ber was increased to 1,751,000 in 1939, 
and some 2,184,000 are likely to find 


themselves working less hours when 
the 40-hour week goes into effect next 
October 24. Thus the Law covers only 
about one-third of all wage earners and 
will give higher pay or shorter hours to 
no more than one worker in 15. 


What about the complaint that the 


Talburt in N. ¥. World-Telegram 


AND THEN WHERE DO WE GO? 


Law has been “stretched” to cover high- 
paid workers whose incomes far exceed 
the low-pay group the law was designed 
to help? 

Employers have been annoyed to find 
that men working on a salary of $200 
or more a month must be paid time and 
a half if they work more than 42 hours 
a week. “A highly paid advertising 
writer,” explained Columnist Raymond 
Clapper, “or a writer like myself, has to 
work without much regard for the clock 

. . The employer doesn’t care how 
little or how much such an employee 
works. He wants results . . . Anyway 
such workers are paid far above’ the 
scales which the Wages and Hours Law 
was intended to protect . . .” Others ar- 
gue, however, that some maximum hour 
protection is needed for “white collar” 
office workers who work on a monthly 
salary. Employers reply that these work- 
ers usually receive vacations with pa 
and sick leave in return for longer hours 
of work per week. 

What workers are covered by the Law? 

It covers workers engaged in the 
manufacturing, processing and trans- 
portation and distribution of goods for 
interstate commerce. 

What groups are exempt? 

Farm workers, seamen, government 
employees, and workers subject to other 
laws such as the Motor Carrier Act and 
the Railway Labor Act, and all other 
workers producing goods for intrastate 
commerce. Employees of small weekly 
or semi-weekly newspapers, and busi- 
ness executives likewise are exempt. 
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Records show that the Wages and 
Hours Division of the Department: of 
Labor has a stack of over 20,000 com- 
plaints which have not been investi- 
ey Why this delay in enforcing the 
Law 


Congress gave the Wages and Hours 
Administrator the job of policing indus- 
try and then failed to give him money 
to hire enough policemen — investiga- 
tors to study complaints and see that 
wages and hours rules were | -« 

d. The first Administrator — Elmer 
F. Andrews — also was slow avout 
“cracnuig Gown” on early violators. He 
hoped businessmen would voluntarily 
comply with the Law, but soon discov- 
ered that r= ~ "0 intention of 
complying until forced. 

What changes uc veen made to im- 
prove enforcement? 


Colonel Philip Fleming, army engi- 
neer, has succeeded Andrews, and is 
speeding up the handling of cases. The 
Wages and Hours Division has an out- 
standing court record. It has lost only 
one case, and at the end of 1939 had se- 
cured guilty pleas from 37 violators of 
the Law. Over $80,000 in fines have 
“been collected from these violators, and 
many workers have received back pay 
due them. But Administrator Fleming 
has declared that Congress must vote 
him more money to hire assistants if it 
wants results. Congress, however, has 
delayed voting more funds on the 
ground that the Wages and Hours Divi- 
sion has refused to permit changes in 
the law that are necessary to correct 
mistakes. 


Why have the Wages and Hours 
Division, and New Deal leaders, op- 
posed changes in the Law? Don't they 
admit that changes are needed? 


New Dealers recognized that amend- 
ments should be passed, but they were 
afraid that enemies of the Law would 
take this opportunity to wreck the whole 
Law. They recall what happened last 
year. At that time Representative Mary 
T. Norton of New Jersey introduced a 
bill to amend the Law along lines ap- 
proved by the New Deal. Mrs. Norton's 
amendments would have exempted 
from the maximum hours provisions 
white collar workers earning $200 or 
more a month; exempted operators in 
rural telephone exchanges; and allowed 
industry committees to study conditions 
in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
before fixing any minimum wage. This 
third change was reco when 
critics said a 25 or 30 cent minimum 
wage would cripple certain Island in- 
dustries that were trying to get started. 
The three Norton amendments, and 
other minor ones, were expected to meet 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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TODAY’S EVENTS in the Light of HISTORY 


Shorter Hours in the United States 


fie 


Hf 


men 

trial 

sands of i 

sing water, steam, electricity 
ice of man. By the dawn of 
tieth century every man, 

child had at his disposal a great 
horse power. ‘Yet during all this 
hours of Jabor; of decreasin 
actually increased, and: while men ha 


many more comforts and conveniences 


ie 
elite 


aiL 


than their forebears had enjoyed, many - 


still lacked the essentials of food, cloth- 
ing and shelter, What, asks Mr. Chase, 
had Bey to all the labor-saving 


devices 


that the triumphs of science and inven- 
tion have not banished from the earth 
not only want but drudgery? How does 
it happen that the age of-invention and 
of machinery not failed to shorten 
the average working day but actually, 
until recently, prolonged it? 

This question is too large and too 
complex to be answered here, but some 
light can be thrown upon the subject by 
an examination of American i ‘ 
For the struggle for puis tees hea 
been the most persistent one in the his- 
tory of American labor. It has from time 
to time used different weapons, ad- 

ts, acknowl- 
edged different inspirations. But for 
well-nigh a cen and a half it has 
been directed ily toward one: end, 
and now, under the two-fold pressure 
of economic and enli 
<a e ecer ee 
that end. 

The America of 1790 was, of course, 
an agricultural nation. Labor 
farms was limited 
weather: farmers 
the spring and summer; 
in the fall and winter. When ind 
first got under way these 
naturally transferred to the i 
ent circumstances of industrial labor. 
Recetas on the farm men had worked 

rom 
hours were 
wit 


By Henry Steele Commager 
_ _ .. Professor of History, 
Columbia 


i hours in the aggregate 
than they had on the farm. 

are available, but 

that about 1800 the av- 


hours, to be sure, were not quite as on- 
erous as similar hours would be under 
present conditions, for even in the fac- 
tories, at that time, work was fairly leis- 
urely. Yet even though fatigue and nerv- 
ous strain were not such serious factors, 
the situation was bad enough. The four- 
teen-hour day meant that children - 
who com a large of our zarl 

labor 7. ane suber pete school, 
that women could not take care of their 
families, that men did not have time for 
their social and political respon- 
sibilities. And the y desniad Sie 
shorter hours was inspired by these con- 
siderations. The reformers of the first 
half of the 19th century, who called for 
shorter hours, were less concerned with 
conditions of labor than they were with 
the problems of democracy. They were 
convinced that could not 
function properly if children were not 
educated, if men and women were not 
afforded leisure for the cultivation cf 
their minds and for performing their 
political duties. Gradually the aveiage 
working day was reduced to about 


twelve hours, and some states passed 
legislation viding for even shorter 
hours of oF ga Aiea and chilcaren. 
And in 1840 the federal gove.nment 
came to the aid of labor by establishing 
a ten-hour day for its own employees. 

The second period of the shorter hour 
movement was inaugurated with this 
act of 1840 and continued down to the 
eighties. In this period the labor unions 
were the leaders in the agitation for 
shorter hours, and their objective was a 
ten, or even an eight-hour day. The de- 
mands of the Civil] War placed labo in 
a strong position, and in 1868 the Na- 
tional Labor Union succeeded m per- 
suading Congress to establish an eight- 
hour Se for its employees. Yet the 
eight-hour movement made little proz 
ress. As late as 1890 the average wrk 
day in industrial establishments was stu] 
over ten hours, and for all labor only 
slightly under ten. Yet progress was 
made in special groups. Public opimen 
became increasingly concerned with the 
problem of woman and child laber, and 
state after state legislated on behalt of 
these “wards of society.” There was at 
the same time a growing awareness of 
the danger to society involved in long 
hours in special occupations such as 
mining or transportation. In self-de- 
fense, states limited the hours of labor 
in these special occupations. 

Within the last half century new con- 
siderations gave an immense impetus to 
the movement for shorter hours. The 
first, and most important of these, was 
the recurrence of unemployment. The 
depressions of 1893, 1907, 1921, and 
1909 each created widespread unem- 


oan and it was clear that head 
ines were no solution to this problem. 
(Concluded on page 16) 
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WORLD PROBLEMS 





in a language all their own. It 

looks like English. It sounds 
like English. But before the rest of us 
can men, sao it we usually have to 
translate it into plain talk. 

Hachiro Arita, Japanese Foreign Min- 
ister, and Secretary of State Hull re- 
cently exchanged statements on the 
Netherlands Indies (Dutch East In- 
dies). Their remarks call for “transla- 
tion.” 

Mr. Arita brought the subject up last 
month, when it looked as if Hitler might 
be planning to invade the Netherlands. 
If the European war should “produce 
repercussions” in the East Indi 


Dime speak to each other 


ies, he 
said, it would “give rise to an- unde- 
sirable situation from the standpoint of 
peace and stability in East Asia. In 
view of these considerations, the Jap- 
anese government cannot but be deity 
concerned over any development ac- 
companying the aggravation of the war 
in Europe that may affect the status 
quo ol the Netherlands Indies.” This 
was diplomatic shorthand. What Mr. 
Arita was really saying was: “If Ger- 
many attacks the Netherlands Japan 
might take advantage of the confusion 
to grab off that little country’s colonies 
in the Pacific. If this happened what 
would you other countries rn about it? 
Could we get away with it?” 

Mr. Hull's reply to this was also in 
diplomatic language. “Intervention in 
the domestic affairs of the Netherlands 
Indies,” he declared, “or any alteration 
of their status quo by other than peace- 
ful processes would be prejudicial to the 
cause of stability, peace and security 
not only in the region of the Netherlands 
Indies but in the entire Pacific area.” 
In other words he was saying to Japan: 
“As far as the United States is concerned 
you couldn’t get away with it. Our ad- 
vice to you is: to keep, hands off the 
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PACIFIC DANGER ZONE 


Japan Looks at Rich Netherlands Indies with Greedy Eyes; 
While Western Powers, Including the U. S., Watch Japan 


Netherlands colonies no matter what 
ha s in Europe.” 

This was whiat' the Japanese wanted 
to find out. They were anxious to know 
what the American reaction would be 
to any such grab They remarked bland- 
ly that they agreed entirely with Mr. 
Hull. The subject was —— Ap- 
parently the Netherlands Indies were 
not going to be disturbed 

But because the Japanese had stopped 
talking about them they hadn't neces- 
sarily stopped thinking of them. If 
Hitler should invade the Netherlands 
or if the Allies should lose the war it 
might be hard for Japan to resist the 
temptation to cut itself a piece of 
colonial cake. So the American State 
and Navy Department still keep their 
eyes on the Netherlands possessions in 
the Pacific. 


“Glorious Realm of Insulinde” 

The Netherlands Indies are pretty 
unknown territory to most Americans. 
When we think of Asia we usually 
think of China and Japan. The Indies 
are just little islands vif the coast with 
romantic names like Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo and Bali. But the Netherlands 
Indies are a good deal more important 
than this. In the first place, they are 
not so little. Their total land area is 
734,000 square miles. This is some- 
thing more than five times the size of 
Japan itself. The map on the next page 
shows how much space they cover com- 
pared to the United States. There are 
altogether 2,000 of these islands. Over 
60 million people live on them. Ninety- 
seven per cent of the population are 


pes sper = ag ae. | 
eee 


Airplane view of the Dutch naval base at Tandjong Perak, Sourabaya, on the 
of Java, Netherlands Indies. Should the Nazis invade Holland, Japan might 
here to seize control of the Dutch Indies’ rich supplies of tin, rubber, and 


Malay natives. Most of them are Mo- 
hammedans. These are the workers of 
the islands. The other 3% imclude the 
Dutch who run the Indies and Chinese 
storekeepers and traders. 

are beautiful islands. “The 
glorious realm of Insulinde,” one writer 
called them, “that winds yonder round 
the equator like a girdle of emerald.” 
And are rich and luxuriant even 
for the tropics. raise all the food 
that their certian dies Sugar, coffee, 
tea, cocoa, indigo, spices, , tin, 
rubber and oil are all found here in 
large quantities. Ninety cent of the 
world’s quinine comes Java. 


Envious Japan 
No wonder Ja mouths water 
at the thought of Svese rich islands lying 
fat and helpless in the Pacific. Three- 
fourths of land of Japan is useless 


for farming. Few oi these 

ucts or minerals are found there. To 
the frugal, hardworking Japanese, dig- 
ging a hard living aa their barren 
soil, the Netherlands Indies must seem 
like a dream. From the islands they 
could get all the natural they 


themselves lack. And to the 60 million 
natives they could sell goods made in 
Japanese factories. Parts of the Indies 
are as crowded us Japan (Java has the 
densest —— in the world). But 
some of outer islands are almost 
virgin territory. The Japanese, crowded 


into their little country like sardines, 


see wonderful opportunities for coloni- 
zation in these rich spaces. 
How much easier 2 woul for ‘he 
Japanese to develop these islands than 
to rode way into uncertain wealth 
in China! 

Then there are the oil wells of the 
Indies. Oil is the lifeblood of the Jap- 
anese navy. Here is a to 
hand. If the Japanese contd tha Nother 
lands Indies they’d never have to 
about some other country cutting o 
their oil supply. And the islands would 
have other wartime uses, too. They 
control the main pathway from Europe 
to the East. Japanese warships and 

lanes 0 i bases it 
Bice coeld sweep 
clean of any enemy. They 
the British naval base at ee 
completely smothered. And the British 
and French colonies in southern Asia 
(Hong Kong, French Indo-China), cut 
off from the outside world, would be 
at their mercy. 

These, then; are the reasons whv 
Japan is interested in the Netherlan Js 
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Indies But why is the United States 
cerned with them? The reasons are 








uppne LP "ae 


PACIFIC OCEAN 


important raw materials which we can’t 
produce ourselves. And we get a 

part of f of both of them 

the yom Every 

$100 ae worth of 

million worth of tin 


Pacific from these 
the United States. 


of talk recently in this coun 
of war 


cutting off ores 
from Japan. if the ——— e 


Netherlands Indies 

tables on us. They meres 

cut off our supplies of rubber 

Think what that would mean to Ameri- 
can industry and to every American 
who needs tires for his automobile! 





INDIAN OCEAN 


Then there's the matter of the Phili 
pines. According to present plans, the 
Philippine Commonwealth will be in- 
dependent in a few years. But in the 
meantime it still belongs to the United 
States and we're ible for its 
defense. The ippines lie di 

between Japan the Nether] 

Indies. re so sap nearer Japan 
than we are that it would be hard 
enough for us to protect them now. 
If the Japanese were in the Indies as 


well the Phillipines would be nothing 
but the filling in a Japanese sandwich. 


These are the reasons our gov- 
ernment worries about the Netherlands 
Indies. And Britain and France worry 
about them, too. Australia is not very 
far away. Some Australians say that 
whoever is master of New Guinea (one 
of the islands) is master of Australia. 
The same thing might be said of New 
Zealand. The Netherlands Indies would 





(aan ee al 


af dude 


The map shows how much space the Netherlands Indies would cover if ft were 
lifted off the equator and placed on the United States. There are 2,000 islands 
in this group. Shaded portions of New Guinea and Borneo belong to Britain. 





be a fine stepping stone tor japan on 
the way to these two British dominions. 
It is just as important for the British 
to keep Japan out of the Netherlands 
Indies as it is for them to keep Ger- 
many out of the Netherlands itself. And 
for the same reason. Both the Nether- 
wo poe the Netherlands Indies would 
be perfect springboards from which an 
unfriendly nation could jump into 
British . And there are also the 
line of and French colonies 
stretching down the cost of southern 
Asia from Hong Kong to the Malay 
states. 


Defending the Indies 
eer ae raises the question of whether 
be protected if Japan made 
a en to snatch a8 Naval 
experts don’t agree about this. | But the 
sek MNT Geek -woell be a 
job. The Netherlanders them- 
could probably hoid off an attack 
little while. But they couldn't 
permanently. Their entire 
consists of three or four 
destroyers, fifteen sub- 
handful of other small 
up this tiny navy they 
= flying boats, a 


well-equipped little 
whites and natives and 


huge Japanese 
largest in the 


how important the 
of their Pacific islands is to 
ways counted on 


al 
to defend them. But 


the British navy is pretty busy at home 
right now. There are only a few British 
cruisers and destroyers in the Far East. 
It isn’t likely that they could spare very 
many more from Europe. And the 
French are even weaker in this part of 
the world. All of them together would 
be no match for the Japanese. 

That the buck to the United 
States. We've got a bigger navy than 
Japan’s. And we're not involved in the 
war in Europe. The British consider 
that they are helping us by keeping 
control of the Atla ntic Ocean. They 
think it’s only fair that we should do 
the same in the Pacific. And the Dutch 
agree. They're very much annoyed be- 
cause we are giving the Philippines 
their independence. They know that 
that will lessen our interest in the Far 
East. But navies, no matter how big 
they are, need home bases. We dont 
have any very close to the Indies. The 
British would probably be glad to let 
us use Singapore. But some naval ex- 
perts think t we wouldn’t be able 
to do much as far away from home as 
the Netherlands Indies even if we 
wanted to. 


And it’s not certain that we want to. 
Admiral Stark said the other day that 
one of the navy’s jobs is “to safeguard 
the supply of vital strategic materials 
such as manganese, rubber and tin.” 
But in spite of this, and in spite of Mr. 
Hull’s warning to the Japanese, many 

le doubt that our government 

wai do anything about it even if 

Japan did strike at the Indies. We have 
(Concluded on page 16) 
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WHO’S WHO in the NEWS 


GOVERNMENT “INTERNE” 

David Rockefeller’s grandfather — 
John D., Sr.,—was one of the world’s 
richest men. His father — John D., Jr., 
— has made it his life’s work to give 
away Rockefeller money where it will 
do the most good. Naturally, the com- 
ings and goings of any Rockefeller 
ie make news. Last 
week, 24-year-old 
David Rockefeller 
stepped into the 
front pages even 
though he quietly 
joined New York's 
Mayor LaGuardia’s 
City Hall secretar- 
ial staff in a non- 
salaried capacity. 
No_ photographers 
were on hand to snap David's picture, 
and Mayor LaGuardia merely remarked 
that he was “just one of the sixty in- 
ternes.” 


Wide World 
ROCKEFELLER 


The “interne system” was set up 
several years ago by William Herlands, 
first Commissione: of Investigation, 
whose job is to keep tabs on the work 
of New York’s 140,000 civil servants. 
Herlands had “internes” — selected by 
their teachers as keen, outstanding stu- 
dents — assigned to study eae 
problems of city government. ey in- 
vestigate juvenile delinquency, housing, 
budgeting, and relief, and get college 
credit for their work while in close 
touch with government problems. 

David Rockefeller, who is studying 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in the University of Chicago, spent his 
first day in the Mayor's office observing 
routine. He said he had been impressed 
by the Mayor’s way of getting tasks ac- 
complished. Asked if he hoped to enter 
politics, he said, “I don’t know . . . I 
really want to see if I like this type of 
work This just seemed to me to 
be an extraordinarily good opportunity 
to find out about municipal government, 
sol took it. .” 





HARD-LUCK GENERAL 

Leader of the Allied Expedition 
Force in Norway is Major General 
Adrian Carton de Wiart. He lost the 
first two rounds to the Germans when 
Allied forces withdrew from Central 
Norway, but he hopes to do better in 
the third round fighting at Narvik in the 
far north. 

General de Wiart is a 60-year-old vet- 
eran of the Boer War and World War. 
He is Belgian-born and can speak freely 


with his French allies. No swivel-chair, © 


office general, de Wiart has a long rec- 
ord of front-line fighting to his credit. 

He won the Vic- 

toria Cross — Brit- 

ain’s highest deco- 

ration for excep- 

tional bravery — 

and lost an eye and 

a hand leading 

troops in battle. 

Seventeen years 

- ago, General de 

cme -Wiart retired to an 

DS Wisnt estate in Poland. 

He won't get back there again until he 

does some more fighting. 

The Allied troops at Narvik have 
been taking their time about driving the 
Germans out of this Norwegian iron ore 
port. But the collapse of the campaign 
in Central Norway is expected to 
the drive on Narvik. The Allies hope to 
tighten their grip in the north and es- 
tablish bases which can be used to ham- 
per German aerial assaults on the Brit- 
ish Isles. 


An interesting pamphlet surveying the 
history of fire insurance has recently been 
published by the Aetna Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. Did you know that 
fire insurance really began as a result of 
the devastating Great Fire of London in 
1666? Up to 25 copies may be obtained 
without charge for junior and senior high 
school classrooms. There is a bibliography 
for more advanced students. 
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EDUCATING VOTERS 

Marguerite M. Wells, president of 
the National League of Women Voters, 
has been a leader in the League ever 
since its formation when women were 
given the right to vote in 1920. The 
League held its 14th biennial conven- 
tion in New York City, April 29 to 
May 3. 

Miss Wells’ childhood was spent in 
Dakota Territory, and she remembers 
the carving of two states — North and 
South Dakota — from this territory. Pol- 
itics interested her even as a child, and 
she thought it strange that women were 
not allowed to take more of a in 
governmental affairs. She ly per- 
suaded her father to take her to a p: 
caucus. He took her — wearing a Poy 
cap and slicker. ' 

At 15, Miss Wells took teacher’s ex- 
aminations and taught for a term in a 
little country school near Jamestown, 
N. D. She prepared for college by 
studying German from the wife of a 
German farmer, Latin from a Scotch 
minister, and then went east to Smith 
College. She was the first girl ever to 
go east to school’ from North Dakota. 

, After more teach- 
ing, travel in Eu- 
rope, and church 
work, Miss Wells 
joined the — 
ful campai: or 
woman faibene. 

A speech twenty 

years ago by Car- 

rie Chapman Catt, 

MISS WELLS ‘e leader, 

, influ Miss 

Wells’ life work. Mrs. Catt said the suf- 

frage victory was only the first step in 

giving women a voice in government. 

She said a league was needed to help 

women voters become good citizens. 

And that has been Miss Wells’ job for 

twenty years. She spends her working 

year in Washington, D. C., and vaca- 

tions in Minneapolis. She relaxes by 

reading biographies — “live history” - 
she calls them, and detective stories. 





It is our firm beliet that people who live 
a good virtuous life go to the Netherlands 
Indies before they die. With that thought 
in mind, the following sentences are pro- 
posed to refresh your memory of this 
earthly paradise. In each of these sen- 
tences there is one word or phrase that does 
not belong. Strike it out. 

1. The Netherlands Indies include such 
exotic names as a. Sumatra, b. Borneo, 
ec. Bali, d. Java, e. Ceylon, f. Celebes, 
g- Timur, h. New Guinea. 

2. Products of “Insulinde” include a. 
sugar, b. spices,.c. coffee, d. tea, e. cocoa, 
f. indigo, g. tobacco, h. tin, i. mercury, 
j. rubber, k. oi], m. quinine. 


Social Studies Quiz 
(Key on page 16) 


3. Residents of the Indies are a. 60 mil- 
lion, b. Malay, c. Mohammedan, d. self- 
governing, e. crowded: 

4. The islands a. occupy 734 thousand 
square miles, b. are scattered over an 
oceanic region as great as the United States 
in area, c. number 2,000; d. are tropical; 
e. exceptionally rich and luxuriant; f. in 
some instances almost unpopulated; g. for- 
tified at every point. 

5. The military equipment of the Neth- 
erlands Indies includes a. a few light de- 


stroyers and cruisers; b. 40,000 soldiers; 
c. six battleships; d. 200 fighting’ planes; 
e. fifteen submarines; f. sixty boats. 
6. Netherlands Indies have a strategic 
and economic importance to the United 
States, because: a. we on them for 
most of our rubber, tin, quinine; b. should 
Se Ee 
war materials to Japan, Japan wimg 
gh iting ws OF from the gemiects © 
inde”; c. seizure of the prom 
Indies by the Japanese would permit Japan 
also to a dks eoeuaaale Oe ot te 
ines; d. American tourists are ¢n- 
chanted by the beauty of the dances and 
architecture of Bali. 
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Wisconsin Had a Fine Idea—Citizenship Recognition 
Day-—Which Is Spreading to Other. States 


By R. J. Colbert, Ph. D. 


Chairman, Social Science Department, 
University Extension Division, University of Wisconsin 


“We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more ect Union, estab- 
lish Justice, insure ic Tranquility, 
—s for the common defense, promote 
the general Welfare, and secure the bless- 
ings of Liberty to ourselves and our Pos- 
terity, do ordain and establish this Consti- 
tution for the United States of America.” 

Preamble to the Constitution. 


ACH year thousands of citizens of 
E other lands are admitted into the 

United States. Thousands —_ 
apply for passports to come, but for 
ne reasin'as enatiir ane. tan-qrentad 
permission. There is no question that 
there are millions of int a st 
throughout this troubled w 
would gladly give ev in - 
sess if zone Steer de . a 
this country and become citizens of the 
United States. At the present time, 
thousands of the foreign-born in this 
country are attending ig se 
classes, and eagerly looking to 
the time when — will receive their 
naturalization papers and be given full 
rights of citizenship in the United States 
of America. Generally, when these 
Americanization classes come before the 
Court for their “graduation exercises,” 
the Court, the press, and community 
leaders make an impressive occasion of 
it. Thus the foreigner is extended the 
hand of weleome as he from the 
status of alien to the status of citizen 
of the United States. This is right and 
proper. It should be an occasion never 
to be f and always to be re- 
spected. It means something to be an 
American! 

But every year, also, some 2,500,000 
young men and women in the United 
States become twenty-one years of age. 
They are our own native sons and 
daughters. In many instances their fam- 
ilies date back to the early settlers,— 
to the men and women who had 
hand in drafting cur state constitutions 
and in laying the foundations of Amer- 
ican comm life. ) are 
citizens, "Nevertaloa” "ot 
reached one of the most important 
milestones in their lives. They, like 
their foreign-born neighbors, are chang- 
ing status,—they are ing from the 
status of a minor to 
sponsible member 
the State. One would 
republic, where “We, 
pend so much on 


: 


g their families tq 


participation of all responsible citizens, 
there would be some public recognition, 
some social value attached to this im- 
portant incident in the lives of our citi- 
zens. Certainly, we should be as glad to 
welcome our own sons and daughters 
into the electorate as we are in welcom- 
ing the alien into the full rights of adult 
citizenship. It means something to be an 


Responsibility of Citizenship 

On every hand there is increasing 
evidence that there is a need for some 
educational program that wil] make 


*more vivid to us all, just what it means 


to be a responsible citizen of the United 
States. Democratic self-government is 
by no means an easy way to guide and 
control the affairs of a great nation. It is, 
indeed, the hard way. But it is the only 
way that can guarantee to the citizen 
the highest possible measure of the 
blessings of freedom. Government prog- 
ress must keep pace with progress in 
invention, science, and social organiza- 
tion. Thus, each generation of new 
voters must be expected to learn more 
about ic administration. Otherwise, 
control becomes centered in the hands 
of well-organized minorities, and free- 
dom of the majority gets weaker. This 
means that, “We, People,” must be 
ever alert to use and maintain freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, free- 
dom of assembly, and the ballot-box if 


we ure to continue on the road toward 
democracy. 

Furthermore, we must recognize that 
in our form of government major em- 
phasis must be put on local government. 
As a matter of fact, the county is our 
basic unit of government, except in New 
England, where the basic unit is the 
town. These lesser units carry out much 
of the will of the State and Federal gov- 
ernments. Through them many of our 
most baffling problems must be met and 
solved. Unfortunately, the World War 
and the present world conflicts have 
taken our attention away from our prob- 
lems here at home, and eel § our 
minds on national and international af 
fairs. Consequently, we have drifted 
into the habit of thinking of “the gov- 
ernment” from the top down, instead of 
from the bottom up. Most of the atten- 
tion of the press and of public discussion 
is devoted to the affairs of the national 
government or to what goes on abroad. 
Even in elections only slight attention 
is now paid to local government, and to 
consideration of ways and means of 
meeting local adjustments. We seem to 
have lost sight of the fact that the genius 
of our form of government lies in the 
fact that it springs from the “grass 
roots,” from the homes and communi- 
ties; it begins in the smallest units, 
where the voter casts his ballot; it “de- 
rives its just powers from the consent of 


the governed.” 


Youth and Democracy 

Youth groups especially, seem to have 
lost this perspective that is essentially 
American. Youth of today, even more 
than their parents, are the victims of 
that World War delusion which causes 
us to become “world-minded” while we 
forget how our own government func- 
tions and what our duties are in regard 


to participation in public affairs, begin- 


impressive ceremony by which the privileges and duties of citizen- 
_ ship are brought home to young people of Wisconsin. Taking the citizenship oath. 
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ning with our voting precincts. Whilethe costs of postage, printing, and other 


youth groups are passing “resolutions” 
and staging “protest demonstrations,” 
they are overlooking their aemeny 
to become active in the unit of govern- 
ment nearest to them and where they 
can best find solutions to many of their 
perplexing problems. In these local units 
they can get that training, experience, 
and understanding which fits them for 
larger fields of service. True, our gov- 
ernment is not perfect; neither is it au- 
tomatic — it depends upon the vision, 
wisdom, and actions of “We, the Peo- 
ple.” Democracy in this country has 
not failed; it has scarcely been tried! 
Thus, becoming twenty-one years of age 
puts a real challenge to the youth of to- 
day. It means something to be an Ameri- 
can. 

But how can we overcome this indif- 
ference, and revitalize interest, appre- 
ciation, and participation in govern- 
mental affairs, beginning at the “grass 
roots”? How may we make more clear 
and challenging the true meaning of 
responsible citizenship? How can we 
make more vivid the latent and potential 
powers of the democratic process? 


The “Manitowoc Plan” 

These questions have become so ur- 
gent that a group of citizens in Wiscon- 
sin decided to do something about them. 
In the city of Manitowoc last year, a 
group of men and women, largely com- 
posed of county and city officials, met at 
the Manitowoc School for Vocational 
and Adult Education. Through this 
school they engaged the services of the 
University of Wisconsin Extension Divi- 
sion for a series of round-table discus- 
sions on problems of government. It 
was my - fortune to have the oppor- 
tunity of working with this group. At 
the first meeting I proposed that we take 
a project which would help to improve 
public administration, and point the way 
to answering these hot questions. They 
accepted the challenge and soon the 

roject became what is now known as 

he Manitowoc Plan for Citizenshi 

Training and Induction of New Voters.” 
Already this “Manitowoc’ Plan” has be- 
come a regular part of the educational 
program of the State of Wisconsin. 
Many other states are also starting it, 
and now Congress has before it a reso- 
lution that would make this “Manitowoc 
Plan” a national educational program. 
Here is a brief outline of this plan: 

We started out by accepting the 
county as the basic unit. We also recog- 
nized that the public schools are the re- 
sponsible agencies in the training for 
citizenship. Consequently, the county 
po WE, of schools and the other 
school officials of the county became the 
core of a county-wide committee to plan 
and carry out the program. The county 
board appropriated $500 to help pay 


materials needed. From the start, there- 
fore, it was a public program, a demon- 
stration of “We, the People.” 

We recognized; too, that one of our 
major responsibilities as public officials 
and educators was to give to the new 
voters — to our own American-born 
youths of the county, as well as to the 
recently naturalized citizens — an accu- 
rate understanding of (1) just how far 
we have brought governmental affairs 
to date, and (2) just what problems we 
should ex these new voters to help 
us think through, now — not ten years 
from now! We feel that they are entitled 
to this information in order to take their 
places, along with us, in this big job of 
self-government. We feel, too, that we 
should give them a rousing welcome 
into the electorate, and help them to see 
and more fully appreciate the rights and 
privileges that become theirs when they 
reach their 21st birthday. The program, 
therefore, developed by working with 
youth — not for them. They are now, 
our partners in this business of making 
democracy work. They are now voting 
shareholders, along with us, in this 
greatest cooperative enterprise on earth! 

In order to keep within the school 
year, and to enable the rural schools to 
cooperate, it was decided that the pro- 
gram would culminate with a county- 
wide celebration and ceremony held on 
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Sunday of May rath. set in the 
State law as “Citi .” and in 
each county the young saad women 
who. become twenty-one years of age, 
and those aliens who receive their natu- 
ralization ‘papers “during the twelve. 
months rea the third Sunday of 
May” are included in the ; 

A careful census of these new voters 
was made in each town, village and city 
ward of the county — these being the 
units in which they cast their votes. Get- 
ting an accurate census, including ab- 
wg a e;-CCC camps, and at 
work, was a difficult task thie st yeor 
Now, however, the law the 
annual school census has been amended 
to include enumeration of those whose 
twenty-first birthdays fall the 
year “prior to the third Sunday of May.” 

When this census was completed, a 
subcommittee was appointed to assist 
the new voters to organize in their re- 
spective towns, villages, and city wards 
— they elected a Sotiaia secretary 
and treasurer. The purpose of these or- 
aon was: (1) to sponsor free and 
rank forums on “What a new voter is 
entitled to know about his government”; 
(2) to arrange for a county convention 
at which they elect their county officers 
and complete arrangements for Citizen- 
ship Day; (3) to create the set-up for 
participation in the program to induct 
the next year’s crop of new voters. 


ne 
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Citizenship certificates like this were distributed to all of the new voters. 


the afternoon of the third Sunday of 
May. Sunday was selected for this great 
occasion in order that the churches 
could join in emphasizing the spiritual 
meaning of citizenship. , too, Sun- 
day is less likely to meet with competi- 
tion of business and industry — every 
one can share in the occasion. The third 


The school authorities selected a man 
and a woman from each town, village 
and ward to act as discussion leaders. 
They led the local forums and round- 
tables by the new yoters. Sev- 
eral institutes were held to these 
leaders with materials and discussion 
methods, and they went to work. Each 
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old voter received as much 
them as did the new voter! 
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to watch the parade 

amphitheater to take 

ceremony. The program 

th the flag-raising ceremony 
color-bearers of the National 

. Then came the invocation, of- 
fered by a Protestant Bishop. The Ma- 


A part of the Citizenship day parade with a view of one of the most striking of 
the floats. Note the words from the Declaration of Independence on the side. 


The county convention of new voters 
was held after the spring election, about 
three weeks prior to Eitizenship Day. 
It was a stirring ir. 
from the towns, 


of the county to participate. 

of the county’ was assi a 

a float to be built by 

in the parade. The enthusiasm for the 
whole affair ga i 
ship Day would be the 

in the history of the county. 
wreaths NOME leeds hie plates of 
coo ion. 

Citi ip Day started with a fore- 
noon of rain, but by noon the sky had 


rine Band provided a background of 
music for songs sung by the audience. 
The Meistersingers’ Guild, a chorus of 
male voices, contributed two beautiful 
numbers that well expressed the spirit 
of the occasion. Then came the ad- 
dresses — all of them short, but to the 
point. These were followed by a prayer, 
offered by a Jewish Rabbi. Then the 
Citizenship Oath was administered by 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Wisconsin — the new voters repeating 
each sentence as led by the Judge: 
I do solemnly swear that [ will support 
the Constitution of the United States and 
the Constitution of the State of Wisconsin 
and the laws enacted pursuant thereto, and 
that I will faithfully discharge the duties 
and tions of a citizen of the State of 
Wisconsin to the best of my ability, so help 

me . 
Then came the presentation of the cer- 
tificates to the new voters — the chair- 
men of each town, village and city ward 
iving the bundle for the members 


receiving 
of his 2 This certificate was de- 
signed by d m *mbers of the Supreme 
Court and is a document to be prized 
by the new voter. 

A most 
mony was 


county chairman of the New Voters’ 


of the cere- 
brief address by the 


This address should be 


listed orations 


of 1939. > Bip cage re gr 


presentation and dedication of the 
county flag. Finally, the benediction 
was by a Catholic priest, 
followed by the lowering of the flag. 
The crowd moved away slowly. They 
had been deeply stirred. After all, it 
means something to be an American. 


Pacific Danger Zone 
(Concluded from page 9) 


large interests there. But the govern- 
ment may not think they're large enough 
to be worth a war. 


What Next in Asia? 

All this sounds as if Japan was get- 
ting ready to attack the Netherlands 
Indies at any minute now. That doesn’t 
necessarily follow, of course. Maybe 
they wont. There is no doubt that they 
would be glad to have the islands. And 
they have been creeping up on them 
during the past couple of years. They 
have been steadily moving southward. 
In February-of 1939 they seized Hainan, 
an island off the coast of French Indo- 
China. The next month they took over 
the Spratly islands, 720 miles further 
south. And in November they landed 
on Pakhai peninsula. But there are a 
number of things that might make them 
hesitate to make the last jump to the 
Netherlands Indies. 

For one thing, even though the In- 
dies are weak, their capture wouldn't 
be any walkover. The islands are a long 
way from Japan. Japanese lines of com- 
munication could be attacked by sub- 
marines and planes. More submarines 
and mines around the islands could do 
a lot of damage. And even if there 
aren't enough soldiers in the Nether- 
lands Indies to defeat the Japanese there 
are enough to make things pretty hot 
for them. The Japanese might win in 
the end but it would be a costly job. 
And Japan is so bogged down in China 
just now that it hasn’t much money or 
energy to spare for a campaign some- 
where else. 

Then the Japanese aren't likely to 
attack the Netherlands Indies unless 
they are sure that we won't interfere. 
That’s why Mr. Arita made his state- 
ment last month. He wanted to smoke 
cut the American government. But he 
didn’t learn much. Mr. Hull spoke 
plainly enough. He may have been bluff- 
ing. But the Japanese can’t be sure. 
And they don’t want to get into a war 
with the U. S. if they can help it. 

So the future of the Netherlands In- 
dies remains hidden. It depends partly 
on the 7 the European war develops. 
It depends partly on what the United 
States says and does. But most of all 
it on whether Japan thinks 
that Indies are worth what it would 
cost to take them. 
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ITS ESSENTIALS AND ITS PROBLEMS 





URING 1939 the average person 
D consumed around 100 pounds 
less food than the average oi 
son did in 1900. The 100 pounds less 
food eaten a year has helped give 
America a puzzling “farm problem.” 
Farmers have been burdened with sur- 
plus crops that cannot be sold at a 
profit. The Government has spent mil- 
lions of dollars trying to reduce these 
surpluses and raise farm prices. (Schol., 
Dec. 11, 1939, p. 18-S; Problem of 
Democracy—12. Saving America’s Soil.) 
A revival of business would help cut 
down farm surpluses. It would hire 
jobless workers and raise family in- 
comes so people can buy more food. Dr. 
Isadore Lubin of the Department of 
Labor believes an increase of about 
$2.25 in the daily income of five million 
low-wage families would greatly re- 
duce farm surpluses. But will food con- 
sumption per person ever again reach 
1900 levels? There are several reasons 
why farmers may never regain this lost 
market: 


Why We Eat Less 

1. Americans eat less because elec- 
tricity and gasoline do their work in 
factories, homes, and on farms. Gaso- 
line power takes the place of food power 
in walking and man power in — 
says Dr. Donald A. Laird. Thus people 
don’t develop the man-sized appetites 
that were common in 1900. 

2. Once youthful America is becom- 
ing a “middle-aged” nation. And a 
middle-aged person does not eat as 
much food as a growing youngster. 
(Schol., Dec. 4, 1939, p. 18-S; Problem 
of Democracy—11. Population.) 

8. Dr. Louis I. Dublin reports that 


the average woman is several pounds 
lighter than she was in 1900 or 1920. 
Dieting—cutting out fattening foods— 
takes credit for part of this decline in 
weight and in food consumption. 

4. Better heating facilities in homes 
have reduced the quantities of heat- 
producing foods eaten by Americans. 
In addition, they have enabled people 
to wear lighter clothing—thus cuttin 
down the consumption of cotton an 
wool. 


5. Finally, several million horses’ 


and mules—whose jobs were taken by 
automobiles and tractors—no longer are 
around to eat the crops produced on 
millions of acres of farm land 

Add it all up. Electricity, gasoline, 
Father Time, and women’s styles have 
conspired to cut crop consumption and 
give America an important Problem of 
Democracy. 


Chemurgy to. the Rescue? 

For six years the National Farm 
Chemurgic Council has argued that the 
“farm problem” can be solved by find- 
ing non-food uses for crops through 
chemistry or chemurgy. The word 
“chemurgy” was coined by taking the 
first syllable of chemistry and addin 
the syllable “urgy” based on the Gree! 
word for work—“chemistry at work for 
the farmer.” Shifts away from food 
crops, with their price—lowering sur- 
pluses, to crops with industrial uses like 
soy beans were reported at the National 
Council’s 1940 meeting. 

“The very ancient art of agriculture 
is today in possession of new tools of 
such surpassing importance as we have 
barely begun to suspect,” said Wheeler 
McMillen, President of the National 
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Farm Chemurgic Council. “Organic 
chemistry, one of these new tools, ap- 
plies terrific temperatures and tremen- 
dous pressures—and a pot of beans be- 
comes an automobile part instead of a 
bowl of soup.” 

The research forester is hunting ways 
to make millions of acres of cut-over 
land yield an income for farmers. They 
want to get trees that will grow quickly 
on such land and produce timber of 
high celiulose content for use in in- 
dustry. A number of these trees—such 
as poplars—have been found.Southern 
farmers also are growing tung trees, a 
native of China. They produce tung oil 
which is used in paints and other prod- 
ucts. Since the supply of tung oil from 
China has been restricted by the Jap- 
anese invasion, the development of 
American tung trees is important. En- 
tirely new materials, like ethocel, are 
being made in the chemistry laboratory 
from preducts of the soil and promise 
to serve as a base for plastics and lac- 
quers, or to furnish fabric for textiles. 

Of course, some of these new chem- 
urgic advances may not aid the farmer. 
The making of rayon from wood pulp 
has hurt the cotton planters, and the 
production of nylon by using coal, 
water and air may hurt farmers who 


La 


Acme 
Jay N. Judd (above), a farmer near 
Asheville, N. C., is . pioneer in the move- 
ment to make America soy bean con- 
scious. He believes the soy bean is an ex- 
cellent “health food” and kas placed it 
on a major spot on his family’s menu. 
He is pictured in his kitchen with some 
of the many food products he makes 
from the bean. Dr. George W. Carver 
(left), famed Negro scientist at Tuske- 
gee Institute, has made hundreds of 
articles from peanuts, sweet potatoes, 
and other products of the soil. 
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produce wood ‘pulp for rayon. But in 
general, chemurgy aided the farm- 
ers and will continue to them. Take 
soy beans for example. these 
beans were imported from Manchuria, 
self-respecting cows turned their noses 
up at them. Then. chemurgy took a 
hand. Today, soy beans are used for 
food products, and in the making of 
plastics for industry. This bean has 
taken a number one place as a profitable 


cash crop. 


Federal Aids to Agriculture 


For years the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has sent explorers moons 
out the world searching for ts that 
farmers can grow profi 
United States. This Department 
introduce soy beans.-and. many 
foreign plants and trees. And today it 
is taking more interest in chemurgy. 

“Future historians,” writes David 
Dietz, Scripps-Howard Science Editor, 
“may look back to the establishment of 
the four regional research laboratories 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
as the most im t event of 1939 
... These laboratories will seek to solve 
the farm — in the only way that 
scientists believe it can be. solved—by 
finding new markets for farm products 


in the 
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30. CROPS FOR INDUSTRY 


Scientists Believe Our Farm Problem Can Be 
Solved by Finding New Uses for Farm Products 





and new uses for them in industry . . .” 
The t's Northern Regional 
research Laboratory is located at Peoria, 
Illinois, the Southern one at New Or- 
leans, the Eastern one near Philadelphia, 
and the Western one near San Francisco. 
“Searching for outlets for farm prod- 
ucts is not a new field for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture,” said Secret 
Wallace. “It has been doing such wor 
in a limited way for 25 or 30 years, but 
the laboratories mark the first attempt 
by the Department to undertake a pro- 
am on a nation-wide basis.” Each 
boratory will a study of the 
crops of that region. Thus the Northern 
laborstory at Peoria will study corn, 
whet, and agricultural by-products 
such as straw, husks, and so on. If this 
laboratory helps industry to make motor 
fuel from corn, plastics from straw, 
husks and other by-products, and some- 
thing else from wheat, the farmers in 
the 12 North Central states should get 
a wider outlet for their products. One 
t -of Agri e engineer 
has already been able to make an auto- 
mobile engine revolve by exploding 


*. charges of starch dust in the cylinder. 


Acme 
Most of the fixtures and the instrument 
board of this girl’s car are plastic mate- 
rial made of soy beans and other farm 
crops. The car’s power comes from farm 


trees grown at the Federal Plant Intro- 
duction Garden in Miami. Sinee the U. 
S. depends om foreign rubber imports, 
which may be interrupted by war, scien- 
trees here, 


Usts want to grow the 


And farm wn alcohol has been 
blended with gasoline to make a better 
fuel for cars and tractors. 


Cotton Ice Cream? 

Many other interesting uses have 
been found for farm products. Cotton, 
which is entirely ‘too plentiful in the 
South, may serve a new purpose — as 
the base for ice cream. Prosper Ingles, 
a young Belgian chef, served cotton ice 
cream recently at a banquet of south- 
west restaurant men. One of the largest 
manufacturers in the South will market 
the ice cream if are favorable. 
The ice cream is made with special 

























meal and extract from cotton as a base. 
It looks something like pale chocolate 
and tastes something like a combination 
of maple nut and malted milk. Mr. In- 
gles, who is pastry chef at a Dallas, 
Texas, hotel, originated the » 
cooperation with the State and the Na- 
tional Cotton Counc. 

The Department of Agricuituie also 
is cooperating with the Writing Paper 
Manutacturers’ Association in making a 
small quantity of low grade cotton into 
high quality paper. The Association will 
buy lint cotton and spinnable waste for 
manufacture into writing paper and 
other fine papers. 

“If actual use under the program 
demonstrates to manufacturers he easi- 
bility of using lower priced cotton fibers 
in making fine paper,” said J. B. Wy- 
ckoff, chief of the Department’s market- 
ing section, “an opportunity for expand- 
ing markets for such paper should be 
afforded.” 

Through the efforts of the late Dr. 
Charles Herty, the South’s acres of soft 
pine are beginning to pay farmers divi- 
dends. Dr. Herty developed a a 
for making paper from the soft pine 
pulp. Newspaper publishers, who de- 
pend on foreign manufacturers for part 
of their supplies, are particularly inter- 
ested in the Herty process. 

Without claiming chemurgy is a cure- 
all for the farm problem, many ob- 
servers believe it is a step in the right 
direction—broadening the home market 
by finding new uses for farm products. 
It chemurgy is combined with carefully 
planned soil conservation methods, and 
attempts also are made to widen foreign 
markets through trade agreements with 
other nations, these observers believe 
our farm problem may be solved. 

Acme 
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Wages and Hours Bill 


(Concluded from page 6) 


most of the criticisms of the Wages and 
Hours Law. But enemies of the Law 
promptly demanded that amendments 
offered by Representative Barden 
(Dem. of N. C.) be substituted for the 
Norton Bill. New Dealers op 
these amendments and Congress finally 
adjourned last session without passing 
any Wages and Hours changes. Last 
week, the battle over the Barden amend- 
ments, and similar proposals, raged once 
more as New Dealers fought to defend 
the Law from drastic changes. 

What would the Barden amendments 
accomplish? 

They would exempt from the Wages 
and Hours Law most workers engaged 
in producing, processing, and handling 
food “from field to dinner table.” Lum- 
bering, cotton ginning, tobacco han- 
dling, and a few other occupations also 
would be exempt. Thus over 1,000,000 
low-wage workers would lose the pro- 
tection of the Wages and Hours Law. 

Why should meat press canners, 
dairies, and other food handlers, be ex- 
cused from the Wages and Hours Law 
while textile mills must obey it? 

Supporters of drastic amendments to 
the Law said they would “help the 
farmer.” Packers, canners, and dairy- 
men explained that unless they were 
exempt from wage minimums they 
would have to pay farmers less for farm 
products in aie to cut costs, But Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace disputed 
the argument that such amendments 
would “help the farmer.” He said that 
workers getting 30 cents an hour spend 
about half their income for food and 
clothing. If their pay is cut, he said, they 
will buy smaller amounts of farm prod- 
ucts, and farmers’ incomes will be hurt. 

Why did Republicans ’and anti-New 
Deal Democrats wreck the Barden 
amendments when they were up for de- 
bate last week? 

They riddled the Barden amend- 
ments with destructive changes in order 
to win labor support during the coming 
elections. Even Representative Barden 
turned against his own amendments. 
But the next day Representative Barden 
and others joined in an attack on the 
milder New Deal bill presented by Rep- 
resentative Norton. So many crippling 
amendments were added to the Norton 
>roposal that most New Dealers op- 
posed it. These amendments would ex- 
empt over 2,000,000 workers now get- 
ting the 42-hour maximum work week 
and the 30-cent-an-hour minimum re- 
quired by the Law. 

How did the Wages and Hours battle 
finally end? 

The House defeated by 211 to 171 


the i amended Norton Bill. 
Then it v 205 to 170 to yop 
Wage and Hour back to 
Hone tabe Condes ta aoe 
study. This means that no changes of 
any kind will be made in this session of 
Congress. (See page 2.) 





Light of History 
(Concluded from page 7) 


The obvious solution, indeed, was that 
of spreading labor, and the easiest way 
to spread labor was by reducing the 
hours of labor, and by eliminating, as 
rapidly as possible, competition from 
women and children. This argument ap- 
pvaled alike to labor, to capital, and to 
the public, which in the end alwavs paid 
the bill for unemployment. By 1886 
labor unions had vefinitely committed 
themselves to an eight-hour day, and 
shortly thereafter states began to enact 
eight-hour days for women and. chil- 
dren. 

But neither labor unions nor states 
could solve the problem. Labor unions 
could not do so because the vast major- 
ity of laborers were not organized, and 
what results unions obtained affected 
therefore only a small part of the total 
labor force. States could not do so for 
two reasons. In the first place state leg- 
islation reducing hours of labor wus 
likely to be declared unconstitutional 
because it deprived somebody of prop- 
erty or of “liberty of contract” witleut 
due process of law. In the second place 
state legislation shortening hours of la- 
bor might have the effect of driving 
industry out of the state and into those 
states which still permitted long hours 

On the eve of the World War the 
average work-week was still over 53 
heurs, and some two million children 
were still engaged in industrial and ag- 
ricultural labor. It was clear that if 
effective action were to be taken, it 
must be taken by the national govern- 
ment. Yet here there seemed to be in- 
superable difficulties. The Constitution 
did not give to Congress control over 
such matters as hours of labor or child 
labor; these were left to the states. Two 
attempts to abolish child labor by Con- 
gressional legislation ran afoul of the 
courts, while in the general field of la- 
bor legislation Congress was confined 
to the limited field of “interstate com- 
merce.” 

Yet the World War and the post-war 
period did witness oe ains. In 
the general ity labor shared, and 
organized , beginni 
S. Steel ion, succeeded in get- 
ting the average working day down to 
eight hours, Many states passed laws 
limiting hours labor in industrial 


one 
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eet 
ion of 1929 to force a general lim- 
on : 

Two considerations have ated, 

the last decade or r,t brn 
about a general —— hours 
labor. :a one we rs already 
mentioned — din 
employment. 7h, cout poo aa 
obvious. It was the argument that labor 
could not function as a consumer un- 
less it were given leisure in which to 
develop and satisfy new wants. 

That program was realized 
under the New Deal. The NRA of 1933 
— for a forty-hour wéek in all 

usiness engaged in interstate com- 
merce, and effectively did away with 
child labor. Its invalidation by the Su- 
preme Court placed the again 
squarely up to Congress. Te- 
sponded in 1938 with the passage of the 
Wages and Hours Act which set a max- 
imum working week of from 44 to 40 
hours, and outlawed child labor. 


What Does It Mean? 


Discharge petition—A petition signed 
by a majority of the House mem- 
bers (218) bringing a bill up for debate 
on the floor. This petition is used when 
a House Committee refuses to report a 
bill that is favored by members. 
In the case of the HHoscly a politics 
bill the House Judiciary Committee re- 
fused to act favorably and supporters 
of the bill hope to force it out of the 
Committee by a di e petition. 
(News of the Week, page 2.) 

Ku Klux. Klan — A secret society 
organized by Southerners following the 
War between the States to drive out 
Northern political adventurers (“carpet- 
baggers”) and keep the Negroes out of 

itics. Intended merely as a harmless 

i ing of tne Negroes, the Klan’s 
activities grad became more vio- 
lent and lawless. Fearing Northern reac- 
tion, the leaders tried to disband the 
Klan, and the Force Acts and Ku Klux 
Klan Acts of 1870-1871 practically 
killed the organization. The modem 
Klan was founded in 1915 by Colonel 
William Joseph Simmons. In 1920 it 
took advantage of a rom beget 0, 
anti-Jewish, and anti feeling 
in sections of the nation, and to 
nearly 4,500,000 members in 1924. At 
one time it had political domination of 
seven states —Oregon, Oklahoma, Tex- 
as, Arkansas, Indiana, Ohio, and Cali- 
fornia. (News of the Week, page 2.) 


Key to Social Studies Quiz 
1. e, 2.1, 8. d, 4. g,5.¢,6.d. 
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A Play in One Act About What Might Happen in a 
Topsy-turvy World a Thousand Years from Now 
By Delia Van Deusen 
This is one of a series of plays suited to the High School Theatre, edited 


by Margaret with ey iy of Samuel French, Inc. 


CAST 

Nancy Hoipen 

CHARLOTTE HOLDEN 

GRANDMOTHER HOLDEN 

Fatuer, Charles Holden 

Mortuer, Elizabeth Holden 

Grorce HoupENn 

Harry, the Holdens’ man-of-all-work 

SCENE: Sitting room in the Holden 
home. es. 

TIME: An afternoon in 2940 A. D. 

As the curtain rises Nancy Holden, a 
girl of thirteen or fourteen, is at 
a study table, opposite her sister Char- 
lotte, a young woman of twenty-two. 
Evidently Charlotte has been hearing 
lessons. : 

Nancy (sulkily): Oh, what's the use 
of ancient history, anyway? 

CuarLotte: Nancy! If you on 
this way, Ob tied a Gs ara t 
and undisciplined as a boy’s. Of course 
there’s use in ancient . How can 


people think clearly today if +, Ba oh 


knew the of the 

raceP Everythin Dates is built on 
the past, just as the future will be built 
on today. 

Nancy: I suppose so. But it’s an aw- 
ful bore. 

Cuan.orte: That doesn’t let you out. 
(Opens the book and hands it to her.) 
Read it over to me now, and you can 
study it after dinner. 


Nancy ( mechanically but 
clearly) : “tin any ears of the 20th 
Century witnessed what was known as 
the World War, followed in 1941 (?) 
by the Last War, which brought about 
the end of civilization as it was 
known. This war, lasting five 
nearly wiped out the male 
of the world and took a 
among women and children. 
sequent years of disorder led to the 
Conflict Between the Sexes, ave 
which the herein. atly in 
majority, gained yo Seat 
about our civilization. This Con. 
flict Between the Sexes is, 
rather shameful in the of 
women, who were in the inter- 
ests of peace and equitable government 


to take up arms against fathers, 
and husbands Set She. sevche-of she 


ce~ 3 oe aap taal 
means employed. As ear as 
Sele snes themccincs bo cen 


intellect to 

. «+» Oh, run along! 

(Nancy goes out. Enter Granny, an 
with an air of com- 


you? Didn’t I hear 
yours? 

: you an excuse 

further lessons. I'm trying 

examinations, but it’s 

She's like quick-silver. 

! Didn't get that 

family. Must come 

father . . . he was a flighty 


): Father's a 
dear! I wouldn’t have him different. 
RANNY: So he is, so he is . . . and 
. Besides, he settled 
— made your mother 
“es * ceqmmary after all. 
way? (Indulgent- 
.) Off at Si teoatan club, I pe si 
Cuanvorte (laughing): No, the club 
met yesterday. 
joven These men and the pleasure 
anything that can be 
cocked oe cos ginal Well, it’s a 
harmless form of amusement, so long as 
ay pot Somes And I 
say father he’s a good 
Seascapes is he, my dear? 

















haved 


Cuantorre: Out in the kitchen, I 
think. Shall I call him? 

Granny: No, no, not yet. I want a 
word with first. But what's he doing 
in the ? Has the cook left? 

Cuantorre: Oh, no, Harry's still 
with us. But you know how Father 
fusses 


Granny: Your grandfather was like 

that . . . men are all the same. I sup- 

he’s concocting some special dish 

mother . . . and she’s too ten- 

der- to tell him she’d rather have 
plain meat and potatoes. 

Cuartotte: Mother really likes his 
cooking. She’s always talking about the 
days when he used to do it all. 

Granny: Ah, yes, ah, yes... (Mu- 
singly.) Those first days of marriage . . . 
There's something very sweet about 
coming home every day to a little new 
house ana a happy young b-idegroom. 

Cuantotre: I wouldn't even like to 
start that way. I'll not marry at all un- 
til I can give .y husband what he’s 
been accustomed to. 

Granny: Well, well, Charlie, come 
in, come in! Charlotte tells me you're 
ailing. 

Fatuer: How are you, Mother Hol- 
den? Glad to see you. Don’t believe 
everything my family tells you . . . they 
all like to spoil me. 

CraRLoTTe; Now, Daddy, you know 
the doctor said you were run down and 
shouldn’t do so much. 

Granny: Very sensible advice. Per- 
fectly ridiculous, the way men fuss over 
their housekeeping. You mustn't get 
laid up . . . though I suppose George 
“0 i take- care of the house, couldn’t 

Farner: Oh... why, yes, I guess so. 


Granny: Guess so? D’you mean he 
could or d'you mean he couldn't? I 


_ Note: In English Edition, pages 5 to 16 (Secial Studies Section) are omitted. 
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suppose you've been letting him waste 
his time strumming the piano instead 
of helping you. Can't think why Eliza- 
beth aeoe it. 

(Mother comes in. She is a small, 
dainty person with a bright, happy 
manner. ) 

FATHER: Be 
anything wrong 

Mortuer: No, no, everything’s all 
right . . . at least as all right as it can 
be, the way business is going these days. 
Anywa the office was so quiet that 
there didn't seem any point in staying 
there all day. I thought I'd give you 
a little surprise. 

FaTuer: A very nice one! But your 
feet are wet. I'll get your slippers. (He 
fetches slippers, kneels ps removing 
Mother's docs put them on her feet.) 
How in the deuce did you manage to 
get so wet? You must have put the 
plane down in the swamp again. I wish 
you'd be more carefull! 

Granny: Betty and I have a little 
matter to discuss, Charlie. 

FaTHER (unabashed): I suppose you 
mean George. I'd scarcely call that a 
little matter. 

Granny: He is a fine big fellow, isn’t 
he? 

Fatuer: That’s exactly what I meant. 

Granny (not caring a whit what he 
meant, so long as she can get him out of 
the room): No, no, I suppose not. Isn’t 
that Nancy calling you? 

Fatuer: I don't hear anything. 

Granny: Well, maybe it’s Harry. 
Something must have gone wrong in 
the kitchen. 

FaTHER (calmly): Nothing like that 
will get me out of the room while you 
discuss George. 

Granny: Well...1... really... 
Elizabeth, are you going to sit there 
and let him talk like that: 

Motuer: Charlie and I always con- 
sult eacl. other about the children, 
Mother. He has a right to"hear what we 
say about George. 

Granny: A right? Good gracious, 
there’s too much talk about men’s rights 
these days. First thing we know they'll 
be wanting to vote. (Laughs at her own 
joke and goes on, with good humor re- 
stored.) Very well, very well, Charlie 
my dear, stay if you want to. Now, 
Elizabeth, what's this about George 
breaking his engagement? Why wasn’t 
I told? 

Mortuer: Well, Charlie and I both 
felt that the boy should be allowed to 
consult his own heart. 

Granny: Humph! That sounds like 
Charlie’s idea. What about his consult- 
ing his head? Young as she is, Alice is 
making money hand over fist. She'll pro- 
vide well for him. 

Motuen: I can provide for my own 


! You're home early. Is 





The foregoing excerpt is reprint- 
ed here by special permission of 
Samuel French, Inc., from Twenty 
Short Plays on a Royalty Holiday, 
Vol. Il, edited by Margaret Mayorga. 
Amateurs may produce this play, 
and others in the volume without 
payment of royalty if production 
takes place before July, 1943, pro- 
vided that one copy of the play, in 
separate form, is purchased for 
every member of the cast. All other 
rights, including professional, mo- 
tion picture, recitation and public 
reading, radio breadcasting, and 
the rights of translation into foreign 
languages, are strictly reserved. Ar- 
rangements for production should 
be made in writing to Samuel 
French, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York City, or 811 West 7th Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif., or 480 Univer- 
sity Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 











children, thank you! No son of mine 
need ever marry just for a home. 

GRANNY: course not, of course 
not! Nobody’s suggesting such a thing! 
But he'll have to marry some time . . . 
and he won't get another girl like Alice 
in a hurry. 

FaTHEeR (with suppressed indigna- 
tion): Must he get anyone in a ear i 

Granny: Now, Charlie, be sensible! 
Naturally you want to keep him with 
you as long as you can. I understand 
that and it does credit to your Father 
Heart. But I can’t believe you want him 
to be an old bachelor. 

Fatuer: There are worse things. 

Granny: You know the kind of times 
we're living in. George ought to be 
settled. 

FaTuER: Suppose he doesn’t want to 
be settled. 

Granny: A boy that age doesn’t know 
what he wants. 

Fatuer: George does. He wants to 
go on with his music. 

Granny: Good Heavens; (Turning to 
Mother.) Elizabeth, are you encourag- 
ing this insanity? 

Motuer: Well, I've always thought 
music was a nice accomplishment for a 
boy. 

Granny: Of course it is, of course it 
is! Nothing draws the young women 
about a boy like a bit of piano playing. 
But only as an accomplishment! Gir 
don’t like a man who plays too well. 

Moruer: Here now, Mother, Charlie 
played beautifully when he was a boy 
a there wasn’t a greater beau in town. 
Rer-ember what a struggle I had to 
carry him off? (She beams affection- 
ately at Father.) 

Granny: I'll admit Charlie played 
well. But a man can’t mix music and 
matrimony. gs ‘ 

FaTHER: May t's why George 
doesn’t want to get married. 3 


Granny: Nonsense! Every normal 
young man wants a wife and family, 
may think he doesn’t now, but 
he will later on . . . I'll have a talk with 
the fool. It’s time somebody in 
this family put her foot down. 
Fatuer: Be careful what Say to 
him. George is extremely Spirited. 

(As Granny snorts c 
proval, George enters. He carries a roll 
of music.) 

Georce: Hi, everybody! Hello, Gran- 
oy, OST hee ee Se 
spirited? I'll tell the world! Wait'll you 
hear my news! It’s the Conservatory 
contest for composition . . . and my 
tone poem. won first place. One hundred 
bucks, Gran! And. . 

Granny (impressed by the cash): 
Why, that’s very nice, Georgie. I didn’t 
know you wrote poetry. 

Georce: Not poetry, Gran, a musical 
tone poem. Listen! (He rushes to the 
piano and plays a few bars of whatever 
the pianist fancies will be the music of 
the day after tomorrow. 

Granny: Hm .. . very nice, very 
pretty. Not quite a hundred dollars’ 

, to my way of thinking, but no 
doubt the judges wanted to es your 
mother . . . perhaps she gives them a 
discount or something. 

GeorceE (indignantly): She wouldn't 
do such a thing, and neither would 
they! Besides (Drawing himself up in 
triumph) that isn’t all. I won the Cari- 
cat Scholarship! The first man who ever 
got it! 

FaTHER (almost stunned with de- 
light): George! 

Moruenr: If that means that you can 
keep on with your lessons without my 
peying for them, I must say I am de- 
ighted. 


Grorce: It means more than that. It 
means I go to the city for three years’ 
study. 

Moruen: All expenses paid? 

Georce: All my teachers’ fees. Of 
course there'll be living , but 
they won't amount to m . .. not 
much more than you've been paying for 
my lessons right here. And . . . 

Moruer: Not so fast, not so fast, 
young man! (To Father.) Charlie, dear, 
I do wish you'd try to keep him from 
getting his heart so set on things. 

Georce (aghast and incredulous): 
Mother! You mean you won't send me? 

Granny: I should hope not! The idea 
of a boy your age going alone and un- 
protected to the city . . . why, it’s pre- 
posterous. 

Grorce: Oh, Lord, Gran! What on 
earth could happen to me? 

Granny: I es too — 
to know! It ought to be enough me 
to tell you it’s impossible. 

Grorce: Well, it isn’t enough. Be- 
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sides, Mother hasn’t said it was impos- 
sible, have you, Mother? 
MoTHER "(kindly but firmly): My 
dear, I'm sorry to you, but 
Granny is right. I « afford it 
Georce (angrily): You can afford to 
send Nancy away to 
CHARLOTTE: But 
different. N isa 
GEORGE ray a gitl, so 
she gets sent away to expensive 
and colleges, I... It isn’t even 
as though she needed train- 
ing. She'll never have a thought or am- 
business, 


bition outside 

Granny: See here, youn 
don’t start in belittling fog Lawes It's 
business that has pce: tag you a lovely 
home and and advantages 
that most would be thankful to 
have. 

be send empty * pt mee 
to me to 

= sadclgondly and 


nettial : Now, now, 
what yo medl you really coul a do 
if you did go? 

Grorce: I could study and work and 
learn to be a real musician. The Caricat 
Scholarship is the bi thing that can 


Bey a wants to be a 


pra 

Granny ( her- 
self): Listen tthe bo Be ead Fon 
gie, I know .. . there are men prgles- 
sionals. And look at em! Second raters, 
every one. Much better be a first-rate 
house-husband and father. There never 
va = a r dept artist or scientist. 
They haven't capacity . . . brains 
aren't built that way. 

GEORGE: Well, Heavens, Gran, 
give ‘em time! "ve ap A been al- 
owed to do those things for the last 
two or three hundred years 

Granny: If foun sali ‘wanted to, 
they’d have f a way before that. 

Grorce: Well, I really want to! 

Granny: Oh, my gracious, it’s no use 
arguing with men; they always come 


mposers once. Back in the da’ 
before’ te Sepak tse Heme sire 
were lots of them. 

Granny: If you're talking about those 
trumpery peg disks they've 
been diate i the ruins of New 
Yorks feat halen expeee wae ee 
seriously, 

Grorce: Listen to this! (He dashes 


ackettliog plea Caan Whe 
do you think of that? 

Granny: I think it’s cheap, mannish 
stuff that will votre: Agios sd 
tion if it’s to continue . 
it won't, because there are 
feel as I do. And your 
wil seater pid Eee nen ol: 


diner, that’s: 





THER (who has been sta 
anxious silence) : “pean go ng 

Tl talk with you later. 
for George's defi- 


Fatuer: I wish — let him take 


—s this 
2,’ m amazed at youl! 
cay io th os of cht 
to the city? Once and for all, put that 
idea out of your head. Georgie will stay 
where every well-behaved +a should 











, Charles, dear, I didn’t 


(still with closed eyes): Yes, 
Elizabeth. It’s just . . . it’s just 


FATHER 
know, 
» « . well, I don’t suppose I have been 


“eee j 
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upset me so. 

Moruer (tenderly): Well, then, we'll 
just have to make things smoother for 
you, chat’s all there is to it. (In a bright- 


, opening her handbag.) I tell 


spree. Here's 

‘ . . that ought to buy a wt 
of new shirts and socks and ties. Get 
some nice bright things to cheer you up. 


FaTuer ( his ): 
Elizabeth aatinn that’s Hooter a 
much. Ah, well .. (Taking t 
as she urges # on him) maybe fae 

(He . to him 
ey kisses her A ao As the 
stand together, Harry, the neta 
work appears in the ) 

Harry: Dinner’s on, Mr. Holden. 

Moruer: Well, I'll just go along and 
wash my hands. 

Fatuer (laughingly): 1 might have 
known! No meal is ever announced in 
this family that all the women don’t go 
somewhere else immediately. All right, 
dear, but hurry up. (Mother foes out. 
Father straightens a sofa cushion and 
looks up just in time to see George try- 
ing to slip through the room unseen. 
George is wearing his hat and carries 
@ suitcase.) George, where are you go- 
ing? 

Grorce (in a fierce undertone): 
Don’t try to stop me! 

FATHER: I'm not trying to stop P vers 
son, not if you're going where I 
you are. 

Georce: I’m going to the city. 

Fatuer: Good! That's what I hoped. 


Grorce; But I thought you wanted 
me to marry Alice. 

Fatuer: No, George. Granny was 
right about one thing. Music and mat- 
rimony don’t mix, not for a man. You'll 
have to choose between them. 

Gronce: I know that .. . but . 
well, I expected a good, domestic man 
like you to tell me to choose marriage 
and children the way you did. 

Fatuer (suddenly exploding): The 
way I did! Look at my hands! When I 
was your age they were as supple and 
clever as yours. Now, almox: ~.. 
has forgotten that once I played as well 
as you. As your grandmother said, I’ve 
let my practicing go. What else could 
I do? Easy enough to say now, that I 
es Harry to do the dishwashing and 

~—- but I spent years of dishwash- 
s and cleaning before we could af- 
ford a man, breaking a finger at 
baseball didn’t eu “eg help! I didn’t 
want to play the si se yer but your 
mother was so and flattered 
when I was fd to join the Club that 
I didn’t have the heart to refuse. And 
some of the men were husbands of her 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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THE EAST VS. THE WEST 


By Donald Culross Peattie 


Reprinted from The New York Times Magazine 
by permission of the editor and the author. 


ITH a World’s Fair in New 
\ x | York, and an International Ex- 


position in San _ Francisco, 
America this year again declares a holi- 
day. This is a double celebration of 
beauty and fantasy, of thoughtful ex- 
hibits and frolic playgrounds. Nightl 
the fairs in the East and the West fi 
the pride of man’s achievement on the 
skies. Daily to their gates wash the tides 
of the two oceans, and two human 
streams. 

But every year, every summer, every 
vacation season, nature holds, from 
coast to coast, its fairs in hédgerows dis- 
playin its foods and pretties on every 

ramble copse. There is a Congress of 
Birds oe year, and a Flower Show, 
too — no charge at the gate. And always 
nature stakes the colorful pageant of the 
seasons, with tender June slipping into 
lush July, July turning slowly to August 
harvesting, August freshening to Sep- 
tember tingle, that yields to the sh 
and scarlet rs of October. 

It has been groaned about America 
that it is a standardized country, with- 
out local costumes, customs, dialects, or 
folk songs. And it is true that, in out- 
ward appearance, we are not variegated 
like the piebald map and the mosaic 
cultures of Europe. Rather fortunately 
for the national weal, we are indeed a 


A covered bridge: Charlmont, Massachu- 
setts, on the celebrated Mohawk Trail. 


people with a common language and 
government, a single army, navy, flag, 
and oath of allegiance. 

Yet who will say that New England 
is really like California, or Pennsylvania 
like Colorado? The simple native phil- 
osophy of a Maine re bo or his 
speech, is not a cowboy’s. The Green 
Mountains of Vermont are not the Big 
Horns of Wyoming, and it is a long 
from the lonely Ozarks to the wild B 
Hills. In this country nature with a lav- 
ish hand provided many climates, many 
natural provinces. 


Keres 
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Street In Wicasset, Maine. New England 
has many such peaceful village streets. 


“Down East” is east, and “Out West” 
is west of Longitude 100, but East and 
West shall meet wherever your habits 
of thought decree. Buffalo is in the West 
to Bostonians, and Omaha is East to 
Californians. Writes one of the latter: 
“T never realized, till I went to Northern 
Minnesota, how various and rapturous 
is the chorus of Eastern birds.” Yes, 
New Yorkers, he called it “east”; and of 
course he’s right about it, from a nat- 
uralist’s point of view. Eastern birds and 
Eastern trees and wild flowers go well 
beyond the Mississippi and stop some- 
where in mid-Nebraska. And it is a fact, 
too, that for all the fascinations of West- 
ern bird life, there is nothing like a May 
morning, at 5, around She bala 
ersey, let us say, where John B 
ed to Frank 5 Paved, after listening 
in silent reverence, “No wonder, 
here, that you love birds so much.” 

Another Westerner put it in terms of 
trees. “Such elms! Like fountains leap- 
ing up in a straight column, to fall in a 
spray of delicate leafage,” he said to me 
after a visit to the Connecticut Valley. 
He paid tribute, as did Lord Bryce, so 
long the British Ambassador to Wash- 
ington, to the flaming plory of maples 
in the autumn streets of New England. 
The West has no such colorful falls. “If 
only I could see Vermont séme day,” 
I've heard a Westerner sigh, “with its 
covered bridges and stone walls and 
green-shuttered white farmhouses.” 

Yes, all over the country, west of the 
Father of Waters, there are those 
turn back, in the secret places of 
hearts, to retrace the steps by whi 
their forefathers emigrated. 

But what the Westerner thinks of, for 
ancestral or cultural reasons, as 
East is “Down East,” New England, 
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El Rito de tos 
Cliff 


Mexico. once 


where the churches still show the € 
topher Wren influence, and the 
reads Milton (if you can believe 
hear). 

It was New En that 
from a sack rae sede | seeds, 
learning in a far- 
tah free res 3 hie 
England founded the log 
of Ohio; the white farmhouses 
et-fences were 


gullible of visitors in S 
setts, will give a quarter to 
boys who to x nd you 
es’ houses.” But amateurs of 
model ship-building, of the romance 
early American history, go to Salem be 
cause its docks-are ha y the 
ghosts of clipper ships and their 
mariners. 

As there is one Salem, so 
is but one -bitten, hard-figh 
Marblehead, that bred the men 
broke the sea power of Britain in 1812. 
There is only one Gloucester, home 
the captains courageous who fished the 
Grand Banks in the days before powered 
boats or wireless. To the yachtsmen, the 


New En coast is summer heaven 


CHARM VS. 


cific Coast has not only no such historic 
sailing towns; it has nothing like such 
snug harbors, or such islands. 
To the discriminating palate all the 
East is a adventure, from the . 
rich Pennsylvania Dutch ing, to lob- 
sters and eberries on the coast of 
ine, discussed in the aura of wood- 
smoke and salt air, to the orchestral 
of distant breakers and the ring- 


if it is birds you love — what can 
with the whitethroat w’'s 

, eyes palm, in the 
of a Berkshire meadow, al! white 


is more enchanting 
Provincetown, forever 
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wheeling and wheedling, crying some 
sea loneliness around the snug-berthed 
ships in harbor, or gliding past the slow- 
ly rocking masts and the sails just stir- 
ring with a languid thunder? 

And flowers? It is curious the way 
people feel about flowers. They grow 
them bigger and brighter in California. 
But a flower’s reputation is made by 
poets, it seems, and people journey 
across the country just to ray the may- 
flower’s pale sweet northern faces close 
to theirs, and breathe its childlike fra- 
grance. The fringed gentian and the 
wild rhodora are better loved than other 
flowers as fair, because Bryant and Em- 
erson wrote of them. More is known 
about Walden Pond, by people who 
have never seen it, than about Lake Su- 


perior, because Thoreau tramped around 


Walden, finding divinity in pines and 
hearing gospel in the thrush’s song. 
What wi oreau and Emerson, Con- 
cord is the village Mecca of nature- 
lovers from all over the country. 

As Eastern people are reserved, so is 
their natural environment hedged and 
tended, tender and subtle in its lines. 
To the Westerner, Eastern nature has 
all the charm of the petite. It appeals to 
him the way rural England appeals to 
the New Yorker. 

But even Easterners stifle sometimes 
in their world, longing with innate hu- 
man dissatisfaction for the opposite of 
what they have. Always Americans have 
turned west, in body and mind_ both, 


Table Mountain seen across Sunset Lake, 
Mt. Baker National Forest, Washington. 
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and above all in heart. They love the 
national tradition of unbreathed air, and 

welcome a solitude that is not lone- 
ly but free. 

You do not breathe that freedom Ser 
til the West begins, and it begins w 
the wheat lands end and the cattle coun- 
try rolls away and away toward the far 
mirage of sow-eapped . You can 
still gallop there for miles with never 
a bound to your free coursing. You can 
shout a song, and wake neither echoes 
nor neighbors. 

You can say Faroe West when you 
hear the last of the Eastern meadow- 
lark’s wistful whistle and the first of the 
Western meadowlark’s glad jingled 
song, rapture in every note, hope for- 
ever undefeated. You're Out West 
when, 6,000 feet up and still never a 


mountain in sight, you see the clouds _ 
like troops of white oe so low they” 


look as if you could them, if you 
had a long whip and stood in your stir- 
rups. Youre Out West when the wind 
says so, singing with a coyote whimper 
around the corners of the windshield, 
or howling in a gale behind the observa- 
tion car of the streamliners, as it rolls 
the tumbleweeds before it without rest 
for them even in death. 

Somebody ought to write a poem to 
the wood bres er the West, and the 
sweet tang and reek of each province. 
If ever you have caught the heavy 
church-like incense of burning pinyon 
pine in Arizona and New Mexico, you 
would know it with your eyes closed 
twenty yeurs after. You smell it the mo- 
ment you step off the train at Albuquer- 
que; you smell it in the dusk of Santa 
Fe; at the cooking hour in the pueblos 
of Taos. 

West of that, on the true deserts, it 
is mesquite, with a punk-like fragrance, 
y megor on the low hearths. And far- 

r still, in the coastal ranges of the 
San Simeon country, they burn the great 
red burls of chaparral and live oak — a 
blended aroma mixed sometimes with 
sweet eucalyptus. 


Somebody should praise the taste of 
high Sierra spring water, so wondrousl 
“soft” after the hard waters of the Mid- 
dle West or the California coast. Some- 
body should sing a song of blackbirds, 
Western blackbirds, blueheaded grack- 
les, but ever so much more gentle and 
tuneful and well-behaved than Eastern 
grackles. Somebody should tell the world 
about the seaside wild flowers of Car- 
mel — golden lupine and seathrift and 
purple une verbena, yellow daisies and 

lue-eyed grass. 

It is strange one hears so little of the 
Western birds. Not only condors and 
ravens, and the beautiful, bold magpies, 
all black and white and green. But the 
many little dooryard and a i 
that one glimpses around every 


DONALD C. PEATTIE 


Donald Culross Peattie, America’s 
lyrical naturulist, has an eye for the de- 
tails which make the different secticns 
of our broad land so various, so distine- 
tive, and se beautiful. Where others 
burst into prose song over horizons and 
the larger masses of scenery, Mr. Peattie 
netes the little wildflowers, the taste of 
woodsmeke, the birdsong as well, and 
puts them all down for our pleasure. 

Donald Culroess Peattie was born in 
Chicago (1898), attended the University 
of Chicago and Harvard (cum laude, 
1922). He published his first book, Car- 
goes and Harvests, while working as a 
botanist in the Office of Foreign Seed 
and Plant Introductions in Washington 
im 1926. Since then he has devoted his 
entire time to writing a swift succession 
of books about nature and naturalists. 
Best known are his Singing in the Wil- 
derness (A Salute to John James Audu- 
bon), a chapter of which we reprinted 
(see Scholastic, Sept. 19, 1936); An Al- 
manac for Moderns; Men and Nature; 
Flowering Earth; A Prairie Grove; A 
Gathering of Birds. 





and ranch and even the auto . 
The most famous of them is the 
swallow, seen around the ruins of old 
California missions, but, even more do- 
mestically, under the eaves of new bun- 
galows. There they build of mud their 
colonies of bottle-shaped nests, and. 
raise their young, and fill the evening 
twilights with their graceful evolutions 
and their twitterings. According to tra- 

dition, they arrive at San 
Mission in spring and depart in autumn 
with the utmost arity. 

But there are other birds as faithful 
in their comings and goings, as marvel- 
ous architects. For instance, the bush- 
Oe ee 

builds a t i 
lichens, with atonal bol che she 
Or the tuneful tule wren of the bul- 
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THE WABASH” 
River of Moonlight and Westward Spaciousness 
By WILLIAM E. WILSON 


Tis re in Indiana, a summer 
| eaite ¢ 
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daughter whose turn it 
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‘It is the boy who sees it first. He 
on. the stepg and ‘points 
‘the ghostly, mottled branches 

the sycamores. 
“Look!” he cries: “There she comes!” 
Mother fanning herself, and 
's ig-eeases. Father turns 
ly in the  swing,. his cigar 
his - . Aunt Molfie atters_a 
and the other 
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ESSAY 


t was midwinter in the year 1669, 
water of the Ohio was. yellow 
fast and choked with floating ice. 
A thousand unpredictable eddies darted 
back and forth, weaving a treacherous 
tangle; and where the eddies met and 
were xepelled, they left great dimples 
in the water that sucked branches and 
twigs and dead leaves into their syrup 
pits.. Trapped in one of those whirl- 
pools, a canoe would have spun like 
a leaf and capsized. 

The solitary white man, paddling in 
the middle po! Pot river, roused himself 
suddenly to the danger. Bundled in 
a great beaver robe in the stern of his 
canoe, he tightened his grip on the 
smooth paddle, twisting the blade with 
all the strength left in his wasted wrists. 
He had shot the Falls of the Ohio. But 
tie had never before found himself in 
such a maze of cross-currents. Like in- 
visible hands, they reached up umex- 
pectedly from the bottom of he river 
and wrenched the canoe out of its 
course. 


ae 


his face from-ear to The canoe itself was a stranger to 


the brown and treacherous Ohio. Its 
ribs were the red roots of fir trees, 
heated over a fire and twisted into 
shape;, and the hull was made of squares 
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things that his father has probably for 
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Martelly froth the jacket design of William E. Wilson's 

book, The Wabash. It is reproduced here by permission of the publishers, Farrar & 
This reproduction without color unfortunately does small justice to the 

moon immortelized in “O, the Moonlight’s Fair Tonight Along the Wabash.” 


moon, she murmurs; and of birch bark, sewed together with 
his throat, as if he were dried moose sinews, the seams tarred 
est a wholly new and un- with balsam gum. On the shores of 
this river, the birch, the fir, and the 
balsam did not grow; and the home of 
the moose was many miles away. 
The beady, Gallic eyes of the youn 
man in the canoe seemed never to li 
from the swirling waters about him; 
and yet they saw everything. His life 
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ESSAY 


with the Iroquois in Canada had taught 
him that trick. He could take advan- 
tage of each ripple and wave; he rould 
lide past rotting snags with only a 
ator between his fragile craft 
and destruction; he could steer a course 
through blocks of ice as tortuous as a 
rabbit's tracks among the trees of a 
forest; and, all the while, with some 
sixth sense, he was able to record in 
his mind every sound, every shift of 
the wind, and every bush and tree on 
both shores of the river. He had been 
doing it for days on end, alone and in 
a strange country; and now, alhough 
the river was suddenly wrong every 
ounce of his strength and his full at- 
tention, he was still able to do it. 

He knew that he was between two 
large islands. He knew that the sur- 
rounding country was flat, except for 
the strange mounds that he had been 
seeing al along his course. And he 
knew, by the widening expanse of the 
water and the increasing complexity of 
currents, that he was approaching « 
large river that came down from the 
north. 

He saw a bayou in one of the islands 
and steered for it. There was little dan- 
ger from hostile Indians; but if there 

ad been, he would have welcomed it. 
He had not seen an Indian of any kind 
for days and days; and the emptiness of 
the new country was growing oppres- 
sive, more oppressive even than the 
memory of his followers’ desertion 
weeks before. The vast emptiness and 
stillness of those snow-blanketed shores 
— that ever-changing panorama of deep 
forests, wide prairies, and deep forests 
again — had affected him even more 
than his own illness and the cold and 
hunger that wer? gnawing at him, like 
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who long ago had awakened his first 
dreams of adventuring in far lands. 

Reaching above his head, he 
the branch of a willow and held his 
craft steady against the shore. His arm 
ached. He was afraid he was going to 
be sick again. But he held on. 

The island was in the middle of a 
shoreless lake whose waters were ripped 
by slanting trees and spotted by nipples 
of brown earth, which the young man 
recognized as the crests of more of those 
strange and obviously man - made 
mounds. Above him stretched the yel- 
low, treeless avenue of the river from 
the north. Gazing at it, he wondered for 
a moment whether he had at last found 
the great river he was seeking. In the 
swirl of currents, it was difficult to tell 
whether the Ohio flowed into the river 
above him or whether the river above 
flowed into the Ohio. 

His heart beat faster, and his shiver- 
ing body was suffused with warmth. 

What if, in another week or so, he 
should reach the warm ocean! What if, 
at last, he had found the river route to 
China! 

He remembered that giant of a man, 
Louis Joliet, whom he had met for the 
first time only a few months before, on 
the shores of Lake Ontario. Louis Jo- 
tiet’s name had been a thorn in his own 
vanity ever. since he had come to Can- 
ada; and although, when they met, he 
had treated his great rival with 2 
he had found it impossible to like him. 

What a story it would be, up north 
in the narrow, crooked streets of Ville 
Marie and Trois Riviéres and Quebec! 
What a he would become in the 
court of Louis XIV in France! He could 
hear the announcement of the news: 
_—‘Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle of 
Rouen has found the northern reaches 
of the great river!” 

And a mufmur would go over the as- 
sembled court: 

“He got there before Joliet!” 

But his calculations of longitude, 
clumsy and inaccurate as they were, 
told him that this was not the river he 
was seeking. Moreover, since Father 
Dollier and Father Gallinée had left 
him on the great lake, he had not trav- 
eled far enough west to reach the great 
river. There were still many miles to go. 

The downflowing stream from the 
north yawned with the winter floods, 
spreading its yellow mouth wide, oblit- 
eratin face of the land. But La 
Salle, his first disappointment past, was 
beginning now to see it as it would be 
in summer. Beneath the racing, mu 
waters, he could almost feel the outlines 
of its shores; and, as he watched, his 


Revolution, the “shape and size of 
United States was determined, 
the southern boundary of Canada at 
Great Lakes instead of the Ohio 
opening up the great sweep of 
plains to American settlement.” 
long and exciting history 

river and of the people 
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Farrar & Rinehart). 
Mr. Wilson was bern in 
(Indiana, of course) in 1906, 
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to reprint here, to give you the flavor 
the Wabash as it is today, and as 
looked and behaved when the first white 
man discovered it in 1669. 





could have seen in that country. 


For a minute or two, his vision of the 
future seemed to him like reality itself. 
Corn was growing in endless acres — the 


“turkey wheat.” There were fertile gar- 
dens and white farmhouses and villages 
along the river. He saw men and women 
living there industriously and _peace- 
fully — French men and women, sturdy 
Normans, like - himself. Among’ them, 
there were robed priests, 
cross. He saw Franciscans and i 
cians, like his brother, Jean, in V. 
Marie; and, yes, he feared that he saw 
Jesuits, too, although he did not like 
the Jesuits. There were and 
mills and sailing vessels that had come 
from the warm seas with from 
China. There was the laughter of many 
children. There was the of cat- 
tle. There was the stamp horses’ 
hoofs. And, dominating the whole coun- 
try, strong fortresses rose, garrisoned 
by French soldiers and flying the fleur- 
de-lys of France. 

The canoe gave a lurch, the vision 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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and the weather bureau in Centra] Park. 
It might include public schools, libra- 
ries, water systems, cooperative power 
lies, concrete h‘ghways, traffic signals, 
and post offices in every county in the 


Travel and Americanization 


Modern Transportation Creates 
The Continental Point of . View 


HERE was a time when the resi- 
dents of the United States rarely 


moved outside their own village. 


You could recognize the members of 
half a dozen New England towns by the 
difference in their accents. Even today, 
there are New Yorkers re whens 
crossed the Brooklyn Bridge. are 
Chicagoans who have never visited the 
Stock Yards. The provincial spirit per- 
sists itt the ity as well as on 
lonely farm. It is this provincialism 
w ich for so many years hobbled the 
national government, which precipi- 
tated the cleavage of 1860, which 
today denies the hope of international 
accord. And it is this provincialism 
which is today, thanks to modern trans- 
portation and communication, on its 
last legs. 

The provincial spirit — the narrow, 
self-satisfaction of the dwellers in Plato’s 
cave — is on its last legs, but not yet on 
its back. Its final dispatch awaits a still 
greater degree of travel by those who 
mold the sentiment of the community. 
On page 11 of this issue, Dr. R. J. Col- 
bert, in his article on Citizenship Day, 
makes the excellent point that there is 
something wrong-headed about those 
who are too agitated by national or 
world to look into the affairs 
of their own community. It is true that 
no problem is solved until it is. solved 
at home. On the other hand, there are 
problems, such as slum clearance or 
public health, which must be attacked 
on both a local and a national scale. 
And there are problems, such as regula- 
tion of rations doing an interstate 
business, which, according to the history 
books, defy solution on any but a na- 
tional seale, As for war, the most vital 

roblem of all, the solution can hardly 
less than world-wide. 

This slight preamble brings us to the 
moral of, this issue. There is implicit 
in the essays by Mr. Peattie and 
Mr. Wilson the faith that there is an 
insensible accretion upon every traveler 
Less than wind-tan or sum- 
mer boutonnieres, there is deposited on 
the traveler’s mind a respect and affec- 
tion for the land he sees and the people 
who inhabit it, the history that began 
with the Mound Builders and the future 
that shines in the eyes of children at 
the way sie. One who has seen the 
green ders of the Big Smokies, the 
purple flanks of Coconino, Florida's 
pastry horizon, the white waters of the 
Black Hills, the islands of the St. Law- 


rence, and the of Mexico is 
bound to moderate his tone when he 
speaks of “American interests.” The 
symbol of bewhiskered Uncle Jonathan, 
in Congress gaiters and a stove-pipe hat, 
serves only a few aging cartoonists as 


a wiper: i of America today. 
The men Re fel and factory, the 


R. J. Colbert, Ph.D., chairman of the 
Social Science department, University 
Extension Division, University of Wis- 
consin, has, by the success of his pro- 
gram for inducting new voters in Mani- 


towoc, launched a new phase of civic - 
‘ education for the schools of his state. 


(See article on page 11. this issue.) 


women ot the suburbs and the mining 
towns, the children of the farm and the 
city tenement fit into no such simple 
mold. The interests of these Americans 
are as various as their landscape. And 
the traveier who discerns and respects 
that variety is learning an elementary 
lesson ix citizenship. Americans who 
have roamed this broad and subtle land 
can only snicker at totalitarian panaceas. 

A traveling course in Americanization 
this year might include: the Bureau of 
Fisheries at Woods’ Hole, the check 
dams on the upper Allegheny, the for- 
estry patrol in ae White Mountains, the 
dynamos at Muscle Shoals, the govern- 
meni migra’ camps in Florida, ero- 
sion fie cv dt sal in the Cum- 
berland and Kansas, levees on the Mis- 
sissippi, low-cost housing in Charleston, 
the sewage plant in Chicago, the fish 
ladders at Bonneville, the national parks 
in our Eastern and Western mountains, 


country. It might include a shack sealed 
against the weather with old magazine 
covers, and a country home with solid 
gold bathroom fixtures. It might include 
visits to families of a dozen different 
complexions, a hundred different ances- 
tries, and a thousand different habits of 
speech. And, as a prerequisite to gradu- 
ation, it would develop a circle of ac- 
quaintances as large and as widely dis- 
tributed as Jim Farley’s. The under- 
standing of the lives and problems of 
families throughout the land is the 
matrix of the American point of view. 


Activities 

Guidance 

Pupils, having read the article by 
Dr. Lawton, may describe situations at 
home and in school where they feel 
anger is useful and necessary, They 
may also discuss how infants, children, 
adolescents, and grown-ups show anger, 
and for what causes. They may discuss 
what there is in the present world situa- 
tion that calls for “righteous a 
tion.” Pupils may each explain how 
they try to obtain what they want, and 
what they do when they fail. They may 
name some of the “angry men” of history 
who have euiediek to right great 
wrongs, and they may discuss how the 
shied can help them to direct wrath 
toward a good purpose. This dis- 
cussion should not ignore the possibility 
that anger may obscure the judgment, 
and that deeds done in a time of rage 
that is assumed to be righteous may be 
regretted. 


Social Studies 

Miss Brindze’s article opens the pos- 
sibilities of a sustained cooperation by 
high school pupils with the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. Local representatives of 
the organization may be invited to sug- 
pest , ee steps pupils may take to 
elp them. At the same time, pupils 
may busy themselves collecting adver- 
tisements or other information which 
may be referred to the Better Business 
Bureau or the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Advertisments may be thoroughly 
discussec in the classroom before any 
such action is taken, however, so that 
a suitable defense for the advertiser 
may be entered. Local business men 
may also be interviewed for opinions 
on the work of the Better Business 
Bureau. If no bureau exists in the com- 
munity, they may discuss with pupils 
whether there is a need for one. 
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English ; 

In selecting the winners of the Schol- 
astic Literary Awards, our judges use 
a system of preferential voting. Pupils 
may wish to try this system on the con- 
tributions printed this week in the 
Poetry Corner and the Round Table, 
to determine which are the three best. 
The Hare system of Proportional Rep- 
resentation may be used when there is 
a fairly large number of voters partici- 
pating. By this system, voters number 
their favorite poems in the order of 
preference. The first poem to receive 
a predetermined number of first votes 
in the counting is awarded first prize. 
Votes in excess of that number are 
passed over, and the vote is given in- 
stead to the next choice. When every 
ballot has been counted once, the poem 
given the least number of first votes is 

assed by and the next choices on those 
Ballots are counted. This process is 
repeated until only three leaders re- 
main. For a group of less than one 
hundred voters, this system may work 


unfairly. Under these circumstances it 
is necessary to weight the votes. A first 
choice might count ten points; a second 
choice five, a third choice three; and 
all others one. If pupils assume that 
they are awarding prizes to the poems 
printed in this issue, they might attempt 
several forms of preferential voting to 
discover how the weighting of the vote 
determines the final standing. 


In the selection of the Scholastic 
Awards prizes, we are happy to report, 
the verdict of the sedge, Mined not 
unanimous, showed a sufficiently high 
degree of agreement to establish 
relative standing of the prize-winners 
beyond question. 


Literary judgments are not always so 
unanimous. An amusing example of the 
variation in literary judgments was pub- 
lished last February in Harpers. An 
article called “Dover Beach Revisited” 
by Theodore Morrison describes an ex- 
periment in educational psychology 
wherein .a group of literary professors 
are invited to weigh the merits of 
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city’s din and come J 
North to cool, peace- / 
ful New Brunswick, ff 
Canada, where the 
Great Outdoors is 
Host... 

In this Province-by-the-Sea 
are many incredible won- 
ders all easily accessible 
over a network of smooth, 
HARD-SURFACED HIGH- 
WAYS. 

And—if your vacation is 
short and your funds lim- 
ited—by all means choose 
nearby New Brunswick 
where American money 
now buys more of every- 
thing. No passports, no 
travel restrictions. 

For full information and 
beautiful illustrated booklet 
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Mathew Amold’s poem, “Dover Beach.” 


po were as diverse ? their 
Assignments: 


Geography. With the Peattie article, 
pupils may make a naturalist’s map of 
the United States. They can list all the 
animals and plants mentioned in this 
piece, and p them on the map. 

Economics, Our Problem of Demo- 
cracy points to the question, “Are we 
suffering from over-production or un- 
der-consumption?” After reading this 
article, — should be able to name 
at least five methods by which new uses 
are being found for present products, 
They may discuss how these new uses 
will tend to increase consumption and 
what other rhethods might be adopted 
for using all the products our country 
can turn out. In this connection, they 
pe | also consider the effect of the wage 
and hour act on our production surplus. 
Pupils might consider, after reading the 
digest of the bill, how their own families 
are affected by the Wage and Hours 
Law and by the proposed amendments. 


Drama. The idea in the comedy 
by Miss Van Deusen may be elaborated 
upon endlessly, if the dramatics pupils 
feel like trying their hand at it. There 
are actually societies in which the male 
assumes this subservient role, even 
taking to bed and receiving flowers 
when his wife has a child. The experi- 
ment might be tried in the situation 
where the wife unexpectedly brings 
guests to dinner. 

Semantics. The article on page 8, 
pr, Sepa pot gg Danger Zone, 
makes the point that diplomacy em 
= apeeid Seageags teat ber 
lated to reveal its meaning to plain- 
thinking readers. The point also might 
be made that journalism employs a 
special language, for purposes of com- 
pression. Pupils shonld examine the 
realities behind such phrases as: the 
Japanese; if Hitler should invade the 
Netherlands; the American State and 
Navy Department still keep their eyes 
on the Netherlands ssions; sweep 
the Southern Pacific clean; the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth will be 
dent; the Netherlands Indies would be 
a fine stepping stone. No criticism of 
these phrases is implied. They are nec- 
essary to reduce to a single vivid oe 4 
details which would take pages of tedi- 
ous elaboration. The point of this as- 
ans is to warn pupils a mis- 
taking the image for the : 

Civies. A Guide for Y Voters 
and an Organization H for the 
Induction of New Voters have been 
published by the University of Wiscon- 
sin as a direct outcome of the Mani- 
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and who took the pony away. At no 
point does the writer state explicitly that 
appt apoyo rc gage y agin 
ve pProga-y hi Saale ay 
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oa of first mistress returned to 
take the pony away. To do so would 
be to ask the reader to believe in the 
supernatural. Instead, the facts of the 
story are allowed to speak for themselves 
aud the reader is invited to fill in the 
blanks with su tural explanations. 
The failure of a pupil to suggest these 





CORRECTION 

On the page announcing the art 
scholarship winners in last week’s 
Student Achievement Issue (p. 34) 
two errors were unfortunately print- 
ed: 

1. The Scholarship won by Bev- 
erly Joan Plaut, of Beverly Hills 
(Calif.) H. S., was given as the 
Rhode Island School of Design, 
whereas the scholarship actually is 
to the McDowell School, New York. 

2. The high school of Warren Me- 
Cullough was given as Arsenal Tech- 
nical H. S., Indianapolis. Actually, 
Warren McCullough is a student in 
Dormont H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The editors regret these mistakes, 
which were fortunately corrected be- 
fore many copies were off the press. 











explanations may indicate a distrust of 
magic or a lack of imagination rather 
than a lack of perception. si 
— should be forewarned that they 
ill have to do some pretending. 
Social Studies. The program of 
Kiwanis and other civic groups to aid 
youth, outlined on page 41, may be 
studied at first hand in every com- 
munity. The establishment of place- 
ment bureaus or the survey of employ- 
ment opportunities are activities in 
which pupils themselves may cooperate. 


Consumer Economics. Pupils who 
are considering taking correspondence 
courses may write to the Home Study 
Council, mentioned by Miss Brindze, 
with reference to the courses they in- 
tend to take. Those who are ve 
in home study may inquire w wai 
their local library may not supply the 
with the necessary literature. 





GRACE LINE 


De Luxe Cruises to the 


Si Conan Saat 


Shore excursions available at Hamilton 
and St. George's, Bermuda; Curacao 
and Venezuela, including a 2 day 160 
mile auto trip through the Venezuelan 
Andes, visiting Caracas, Maracay, Val- 
encia, and Puerto Cabello. 


12 DAYS ONLY *200., 


(Shore Excursions Optional) 


Fema 


ROUND RIP $100.. 


Providing accommodations in an out- 
side room with private bath in either 
the Santa Rosa or Santa Paula. All 
expense tours, in addition include room 


12 DAYS from *173-5° 
with private bath and meals at hotel 
I9DAYSfrom’22950 with private 


Scale 


31 AND 38 DAY ALL-EXPENSE CRUISES TO 
PERU and CHILE 


visiting en route Panama, Colombia, 
Ecuador and Havana, and cruise-tours 


"ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
American Flag “Santa” Liners 


Built especially for tropical cruising. Every room an outside room 

with private bath. Light, breeze-swept dining rooms with roll-back 

domes, and casement windows opening on Promenade Decks. Out- 

door tiled swimming pools. Sophisticated Club-Bars with dance 
orchestras. Dorothy Gray Beauty Salons. Barber 
Shops. Talking Motion Pictures. Gymnasiums. 
Deck Sports. Cruise Directors. 


. 
SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK EVERY FRIDAY 


Full information from your travel agent or 


GRACE LINE 


Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover Square, New York; Boston; 
Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; New Orleans; Chicago; 
San Francisco; Los Angeles; Seattle. 


ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 
6 DAYS from *117-5° 
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West! 


Via: STREAMLINERS 


7 DAILY DEPARTURES 


CALIFORNIA 
16 DAYS sxx $150 


IN AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS 


Great Lakes, 1 Week Los Angeles and Frisco, /f 
Hollywood, Golden Gate Exp., Grand 
Canyon, Salt Lake City 


Ask for booklet “‘S”’ 


STREAMLINE CRUISES 


507—Sth Ave., New York, N. Y¥. 








PINE COVE ON FRENCH. RIVER 
Districts’s Looting Vacation Setup. Ideal Accom- 
modation for Ladies. A Fisherman’s Paradise in 
Primeval Beauty “Off the Beaten Trail to Peace 
and Quiet.”’ Drive direct to camp; All Recreational 

i . AAA map, i 
Camp Director, GENE RIOUX 
Pine Cove via Noelville, Ontario, Canada 


NO INCREASE for WORLD’S FAIR! 


Empire rates will begin—as always—at $2.00 
single; $3.00 double. Send for FREE booklet & 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


BROADWAY at 63rd ST.—NEW YORK 
“at the Gateway te Times Square” E. B. BELL, Gon. Mgr, 
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W. F. E. A. Plans Summer Trips to Mexico 


HE World Federation of Educa- 

tion Associations is arranging to 

bring thousands of American and 
Canadian teachers to Mexico on a Good 
— visit this summer. 

e Mexican National Railways are 
planning with care and precision for the 
comfort and pleasure of the guests, and 
the Mexican Government itself is co- 
operating to interpret for its visitors the 
history, folklore, traditions and social 
progress of the land. Hostesses will pro- 
vide entertainment, and guides from the 
University of Mexico will conduct 
guests to points of interest. 

The W. F. E. A. Travel Bureau has 
announced a series of 12-day tours to 
Mexico City, with all expenses paid, in- 
cluding round trip rail fares, hotels, 
meals, sightseeing, and entertainment, 
at rates as low as $119. Beginning June 
29, tours will leave each Saturday for 
eight weeks from St. Louis and other 
cities. Fast trains will pull out of St. 

Louis at three p. m., will ride through 








CANADA'S GARDEN PROVINCE 


PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND 


THE VACATIONISTS FAIRYLAND 
HEALTHFUL 


Sea Breezes, that refresh and exhilarate; surf 
bathing, unsurpassed: splendid trout and sea 
fishing, horse-back riding, golf. tennis, canoeing 
—everything to make an unforgettable and en- 
joyable holiday. American money at a premium. 


Care-free mothers may watch the children 
grow and thrive under ideal health conditions. 
Native foods aplenty, fresh and delicious. 


Your choice of first class hotels, shore cottages. 
bungalows with every convenience, farm homes 
or a simple tent by a trout stream. 


Come to Canada’s Garden province — the 
“Million Acre Farm.”. No travel restrictions. 


PLAY WELL—EAT WELL—SLEEP WELL 


RECREATION 



































. Texas in daylight and over the Mexican 


border at dusk. 

W. F. E. A. visitors may include 
following on their twelveay : 
a morning t at the University of 
Mexico, luncheons and dinners in the 
famous Mexico City restaurants, visits 
to the National Museum, Education 
Palace, and Cathedral, with an English- 
speaking Mexican guide; the Pyramids 
and the Shrine of the Virgin of Guada- 
lupe; the beautiful sub-tropical city of 
Cuernavaca, the ruins of T , 
and the waterfalls and primitive pottery 
industry of San Anton. 

The tour will take teachers into Mex- 
ican rural country, where they can 
watch the fields being tilled by burro. 
Considerable time will be t in see- 
ing and discussing the Mexican rural 
schools, one of the most remarkable so- 
cial experiments of the last two decades. 

There will be two visits to Xochimil- 
cho — one in the morning and one b 
moonlight. Visitors will have lunc 
aboard canoes on Xochimilcho’s famous 
floating gardens. During the evening 
spent on the water, native serenaders 
will sing and play. 

Cholulu and Pueblo are included in 
the itinerary. Cholulu has literally hun- 
dreds of churches and a great Toltec 
pyramid. Pueblo, founded in 1532, is 
noted for its fine colonial architecture, 
its splendid cathedrals, its onyx, talavera 
pottery, and tile. 

Although the time will be filled with 
significant sight-seeing and colorful 
events, it is not crowded; there will be 
time for rests, evening strolls, and shop- 
ping. 


Student Government 
Meetings 

The 10th Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Student Officers 
will be held in Milwaukee, July 1, 2, 
and 3. At the same time jointly with this 
organization will be held the 14th An- 
nual Convention of the National Con- 
ference on Student Participation in 
School Administration. Both of these are 


- allied departments of the National Edu- 


cationa] Association. This year there 
will be four round-table conferences 
devuted entirely to tl« discussion of the 
following topics: Student Officers, Stu- 
dent Council Meetings, Student Court, 
and the Financing of Student Activities. 
Room rcservation must be made early 
and directly to the Y. W. C. A. for the 
girls and to the Y. M. C. A. 633 North 
Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
for the boys. Further information can 
be e@btained from Miss Grace M. Ander- 
son, Grover Cleveland High School, 
Ridgewood, Queens, New York. 











A'taereer see 


The first i Ls represented 
by the followin received 
Fourth Prize in the 1940 Scholastic 
Awards; the remaining ones were all 
Honorable Mentions. 


Interruption 
Long we had talked of smart, idle 


things, 

The excess of cotton and great price 
reduction. x 

We spoke of Der Fuehrer and war- 
maddened E 


urope, 
Of honesty fied in the face of corruption. 
We talked and the dusk settled down 
on the hilltops. 
Ve 
her grief. 
We talked as the sun set below the 


horizon 
No pause as we spoke of our debt for 
relief. 


I glanced at the sky and the night was 
er 

I spoke then of Mars, as it blinked on 
above you, 

And then came a lull in our bright con- 
versation 

You said what we knew you must say, 
just “I love you.” 

Then all of my knowledge on current 
ideas, 

My smooth conversation I'd practiced 


for years 
Fell away, and I stood mute as you 
—ee 


We saw the city framed in a street-car 
window 

And for a moment it was wholly ours. 

The restless child with his curious fin- 
gers 

Into Baws narrow street and lighted 
He ppd the fat bright moon across 

And pashed ty steamboat through 

foam. 


A moon clouded with smoke, and roar- 
ing flame, 

Cabbage for starving ones, and his 
quick youth gone, 

Given to unknown gods whom he dares 
not blame. 


The city was dreams, a fairyland of 


magic 

To the girl who shivered as she watched 
the moon 

Drift in forty scallops on the river 

Where a barge of ates might float in 
splendor soon. 


And all the cities are one, and only 


shadow, 
For it is night, and we are going home. 
Elizabeth Doty, 16 
Ben Avon (Pa.) High School 
Teacher, Ray Maize 


To You 


Your y blue, 

You epee mien of silver running through, 
Like icy ters in a sea, 

Melting you look at me. 


Your hair, luxuriously thick, 

Your movements, liquid-smooth and 
quick, 

The tiny cut before your ear 

Is so unbearably near! 


I hold my breath an hour long, 

And then, when you and life are gone, 
I write for you a fragile song, 

Or passive, wait tomorrow's dawn. 


M , M 
Teacher, Miss Alice A. Henry 


The City of the Bees 
There is a little city among the velvet 


trees, 
A tiny, y» wondrous city, the City of the 


A a ten thou- 
sand soldiers guard, 
And any wandering stranger will find its 


gateways barred, 

And guarded by ten thousand who do 
not fear to die — 

Death for the Hive is ecstasy that lifts 
them to the sky. 


They suck the golden honey from every 
scented cup 

Down in the blossoming meadow when- 
e’er the sun comes up, 


aes ee ee 
9's eee ee. a: 
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And laden with pure sweetness, fly to 
their hidden home, 
And add their bit of nectar to swell the 
heavy comb. 
In working for the many each one finds 
joy and pride; 
Each worker, laboring for them all, is 
humbly glorified. 
Robert Abernathy, 16 
Tucson ( Ariz.) Senior H. S. 
Teacher, Miss Miriam A. Geyer 


Look! Yonder Walks a Wolf 


Look! Yonder walks a wolf to cross my 
path! 

With rippling muscles taut beneath the 
skin 


My destiny is here, is fit within 

The scheme — the wood conforming to 
the lath. 

Now let the seven cymbals wreathed in 
light 

Be struck, and let the sound be seen by 
all, 

Translucent, shimmering, through Wo- 
den’s hall. 

Tonight, the everlasting, silent night. 


Look, yonder walks a wolf to cross my 
way! 
We'll meet upon the eastern edge of 


A a 2 star will blaze against the 
gray. 
His name. That let the brave among 
you say. 
I find his wild and stinging breath is 
sweet, 
The pattern of my life is drawn com- 
plete. 
Teacher, Miss Katherine Bragg 
Jim Coley Newman, 16 
Classen High School 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Tell Me 


Tell me what you are thinking. 
You sit there silently, 
Entwined in shadows, 

And there is a pool 

Of darkness between us. 


A sudden light quivers a moment 
Across your face, and when 

The shadows part, 

I see, in your unmasked eyes, pain, 
Strange as the moonless night. 


You sit there silently 
With a pool of darkness between us 
Until the shadow of your pain 
Is bound about my heart. 
Tell me what you are thinking. 
Jean Knight Graham, 17 
Horace Greeley School 
Cc. ua, New York 
Teacher, Miss Sylvia M. Kurson 











: Edited by Charlotte Van = Water 


R our last two Round Tables 
Fe year I am using as many 

accepted manuscripts. as pos- 
sible. Meantime I wish to beg for 
continued patience on the part of 
the contributors who have been wait- 
ing for many week to know the fate 
of their manuscripts. After a long 
illness T have just begun to explore 
a mailbag the size of a mountain. 
Contributions accepted now, and the 
few remaining ones already accepted 
this year, will be given first place in 
the fall. 


Hope 
I dreamt we met last night 
On the. bright crest of a dream, 
And angels gloried at the sight; 
I did not see them. beam, 
Breathing your name. 


I dreamt you smiled a smile 
That pierced me to the heart. . 
That arrow could not pain me while 
I ‘gazed, nor dreamed. we'd . part; 


Love does not maim. 


I dreamt we kissed ere dawn; 
The kiss became a note 

Of music, quivered, then was 
Winged back to God's full t as 
From which it came. 


I dreamt the time grew late. 

We parted, hands clasped to pray, 
Mutely beseeching God or Fate, 
Who gives and ma away. 

I went without shame, 

Breathing your name. 


. Bernard Heringman, 16 
The Park School 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Sarah A. Putnam, Teacher 


To Mr. Big 


Before your arrogance I am offended 
and helpless; 

Beneath your haughty gaze I clutch at 
self-respect. 

You rob me of my precious -self- . 
sufficiency 

And I am vulnerable, 

But I wake from that nightmare and 

think these. thoughts: 


You are myself, 


We are two of a hundred million leaves - 

Blown in by a gust of the Plan’s. wind. 

You may know a season of glorious 
colors; 

I may feel the dry agony of — 

But we shall wither and crumble 
together. 


- Miriam Lois Wolson 
Scott High School 
Toledo, Ohio 


Clare Humphrey, Teacher , | weg my way and ake 4 him by 
But turned to watch him 
He walked, ne ins 1 


Was towed by his unfaltering will. 
Norman Paulding, 16 . 
San Antonio (Texas) bree chon 
Miss Ollie Stratton, Teacher 


Reflections 
You who am I- 
Why do you smile 
At fines - in the mirror? 


I know you, To Thor 


thunder! ts 
Roaring th ,, loud thunder, black 
thunder, : 


Bragging of its strength. 
“Like a war lord, thunder! 
Strong thunder, boasting . thunder, 


thunder, 
ild or meek. 


Plaiting the skein of your dark hair, Hear the an 
Turning your head to the splintering 


sunlight. 


You are hungry 
And thirsty 


Bread consi fill this void, 


Wine cannot obliterate wanting. N 
, ever 


You who am I— 


You have everything; 
You have nothing. 


Howlin rollin thunder! 

But Pot pete ore enien 

It’s the streaking, yellow lightning 
frightens me. 

Everything is nothing 

When you have never wept, 

Nor known sorrow, 

Nor loved a little 

In your lifetime. 


And peng yf er be thunder, 

Booming, rep Bom 

It's the ore silent lightning 
frightens mel 


Ann Steeley, 16 


Classen High School 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Margaret Mary Leu, 17 

St. Mary's High School 

Chicago, Mlinois 

Sister Mary Esperance, B.V.M., Teacher 


Peon 


A n, clothed in sack-cloth rough, 
ed on his cobbled yee 
His shoes by rough wear he had scuffed, 


But yet I him gaily laugh. 


Through that course, lined face there 
shone 

A light of life inspired, 

A destiny: by seas pants ery 

A spirit by a goal yet 
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i about Face 


Gzonce (rather ill at ease): I — I 
didn’t know you felt that way, Father. 

Fatuen: It's all right, son. Probably 
Td doe eae 
I want to have chance, the 
cheneadaiieas ina ns 

Grorce (jubilantly): Gee, , it’s 
siege gyn rotor my ide. 

FATHER reaching pocket) : 
Here’s fifty dollars. able } 
send more later. 


¢ 
» Bed 
foells 


g 


true man 


boy, you're 
of living eolaiiinatan: six a6 ty nea 
grab it all. But if the day ever comes 


young men 
sible. 

Grorce: No! It'll be 
Father, who stayed home 
manl yet ve us 
who'll i it ! rl 


proud of me 


dint 
rv 
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RADIO PLAY AWARDS 

First Prize: $15. Harold Feigenbaum, 
19, James Monroe High School, Bronx, N. 
Y. ect State.” Teacher, Mrs. Regina 
E. Tolmach. 

Second Prize: $10. Claude Fredericks, 
16, Springfield (Mo.) Senior H. S. “Requ- 
jem.” Teacher, Miss Mildred Henderson. 

Third Prize: $5. Bruce Duncan, 16, Clif- 
ford J. Scott H. S., East Orange, N. J. 
“The Psychosis of Alex.” Teacher, Leon 
Hood. 

Honorable Mention 

Joba P. F 17, Bennington (Vt.) H. 8. 
Teacher, Mise Bupha Bonham. 

DuRee Hollis, 16, Central H. S., Tulsa, Okle. 
Ss Tyre 18. Wee HS Columbus, 
—_ 4 zee. . L jum! 

Sol H. Peterson, 16, Bisbee (N. Dakota) 
— . Teacher, Miss Mary Graham Lund. 

wid Beckman, 16, Clifford J. Scott H. &., 
ay Ps i a) ~--F—, Paleo Sheri 
a eats a 
ed ay he 

Berbara Hobbs, 16, West High School, Minnea- 

Mian. Teacher, Miss Wanda Orton. 
ly Blake, 16, Bessemer (Ale.) H. &. 
of Senior Students, West Seattle 
(Wash.) H. &. Teacher, Miss Belle McKenzie. 


ONE-ACT PLAY AWARDS 

None of the manuscripts submitted in 
the one-act play division came up to the 
standards set for the awards. However, 
the judges are happy to announce the fol- 
lowing Honorable Mentions, selected for 
the promise exhibited in a difficult tech- 
nique. 

Honorable Mention 


Simon, 17, Fifth Avenue H. &., Pitts- 
. Teacher, Miss 





TEST YOUR VOCABULARY 
By Gretta Baker 


What's the difference? Here are fifteen 


irs of words often confused. Can 


pairs 
you match up the right word with the right definition? Key is on page 28. 


SL PNAAPonwr 


a small object worn as a charm 
a whirlpool 
one who eats to excess 
. an epicure 
. contraction of the pupil of the eye 
a high church official 
a proverb or sayin 
= andes or A 
a short story 
a title of an illustration 
a written message 
a tract of land considered with ref- 
erence to its use. 


* tized course of living 
n. a Ser senmens worn by choir 
singers and the clergy 
a burlesque composition imitating 
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BOOKS. 


A Reading Menu for the Week 
THE DICTIONARY (a good big 


one) 

Yes, I mean it. You have no idea, 
unless you have tried reading the dic- 
tionary, as well as looking things up 
in it, what fun it can be. At least once 
a year I make this statement somewhere, 
always on the strong suggestion of some 
young person, This time it came from 
several in the contest who wrote, from 
widely separated parts of the country, 
to tell me about the fascination of words 
and the sense of power it gave you to 
be able to use a new one. 

Yes, looking up something in the dic- 
tionary can be like raiding the ice-box: 
you find what you went after, but you 
can always scoop up something else as 
well. The one who gets the good of a 
dictionary is the who who does not 
slavishly stop when he has found the 
word he was sent to get, but takes in 
with the tail of his eye something else 
further down the page, and gets in- 
terested in that word. 


WORKING WITH WORDS. By 

Lorine Pruette 

By one of those curious coincidences 
that so often take place when you are 
deeply interested in something, I had 
no sooner put the first item of this 
column into typescript when the a 
man brought in an advance copy of this 
book. It came so pat that I went rush- 
ing through it, and though it will not 
b- in your public library yet—it is only 
just reaching the bookstores—I tell you 
about it as a work that will help to give 
you, if you haven’t it already, something 
the same sense of pleasure in working 
with words that a born carpenter has 
in working with wood or a pianist in 
making a set of ivory keys do what he 
means them to do. Miss Pruette, who 
works in words herself, shows what they 
mean in radio work, in writing of var- 
ious sorts, in business talks and letters, 
indeed in so many ways you will won- 
der that they can be packed into so 
small a book. It does not teach you 
how to write. No book can, and you'd 
better distrust any that promise to do 
so. But it gives you straight talk on 
going about the use of words in writing. 
Working with Words is published by 
Funk and Wagnalls. 

Meraayt Ernst has written two books 
you will find useful and amusing in this 
connection; one for juniors, Words, and 
one for adults, the latter called In a 
Word, which has uproarious cartoons 
y Thurber. Both are published by 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 


The Wabash 
(Concluded from page 24) 
vanished, and La Salle knew that ‘he 
could hold on to the willow no longer. 
He dipped his into the water of 
the bayou and shot out into the shuttle 
of the two rivers’ currents again. In a 
few minutes, he was past the northern 
river's mouth and entering a vast marsh, 
The combined waters of the two streams 
read so wide that no channel could be 


t he said 
Another day, perhaps, to 
aol. Temas ee See eee i 
waning strength would give out. 

get back to Canada, 


across the upper reaches of the river he 
had seen, to the straits of Detroit and 
to his home near Ville Marie, where his 
brother Jean would be waiting. But he 
would not turn back until he had to. He 
would keep on as long as he had 
strength. He was thinking again of his 
giant rival — Joliet. 

Ten later, the yo man wrote 
a Pas to his king In it he referred 
to himself modestly and always in the 
third person: 

“In the year 1667, and those follow- 
ing, he made divers voyages with much 
expense, in which he for the first time 
explored many countries to the south of 
the great lakes, and among others the 
great river of Ohio; oe ee 
place where it empties, a 
course, into vastumarshes, at ‘the latitudes 
of thirty-seven degrees, after having 
been increased by another river, 
large, which comes down from the 
. « » Those lands all others in 
ony: They are ae so beautiful 
and fertile, so sparsely covered with 
forest and so adorned by prairies, 
streams, rivers, fish, game, and venison 
that one can find there, in abundance 
and with very little trouble, ye pa 
n for the maintenance oon 
erful colonies.” 

Robert Cavelier de La Salle was only 
twenty-six when he made that voy. 
of discovery down the Ohio in 1669. 
that journey, his strength did not last 
and he failed to reach the Mississippi. 
Joliet was to see it first, after all. But 
La Salle, on that voyage, became the 
discoverer of the Ohio — and the Wa- 


From The Wabash by William E. Wil- 
son, copyright, 1940, and reprinted by 


permission of ‘Farrar & Rinehart, Inc, 
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The Art of Human Relations 


An Editorial 


or swim, we'd like to say something about 

a subject which, at this stage in your ca- 
reers, may not seem particularly important. But 
we're wil.ing to wager that before twenty years 
are Pe Pe en ee 
we mean is the personal relation that exists be- 
tween you and every other human being. 
New peliags secbe re thinking: “This is the old 
stuff about how to win friends and influence peo- 
ple — po here tae. argh teden one t for 


“No W — 
No. What we're ger meng existed 
sands of years before Mr. Dale 
has aanetaoeh ae eee 
a Digger - asd gee ad aaa mans cre 
pring Dance 


By cassie Seeing 


Here you are eee eee Sie See 
one ele can. Your personality i up in a 
certain cocoon. Sos bile etase a physique, 


which may be beautiful or not according to Hol- 
-lywood standards. You have a disposition, a bun- 


dle of emotions and im poe lent Alpe 
filled with habits, knowled, sme wand ay 
interesting, some profi 

[ad Bend eiad owmadel 


who appear, a Tat, to have the same foe 
equipmen t. Some of insist, are dull, 
boorish, mean cg Be 
want to stay as pat earome. Sao vrei 
Portenytee ities Waele tin seas Aapeae about 
woe, SF Set Sees are Coan Fe You know 
that down in yourself, at sce 
of custom, ense, and hard-bo: 
there’s aaidar aaah genuine, 
yourself, something you would not be ge 6 
to have weighed in the ultimate scales of the uni- 
verse. Don’t you sup’ there is the same kind 
of core (which means “heart”) in others — or 
was once? 

But with all those thousands of potentially in- 
teresting and attractive personalities 
around, it is only once in a blue moon, with a 





very few select comrades, that a spark of under- 
standing jumps the gap from one to another, like 
the current that flashes between the anode and 
the cathode of a vacuum tube. Don’t you think 
that's a pity? 

How can we increase that precious sense of 
communication with other human beings? Of 
course the richest and best-balanced personalities 
naturally find it easier to convey something of 
themselves to others. And we are all taking part 
every day in a sort of sweepstakes to help our per- 
sonalities to grow. But if we were trying to boil it 
down into one simple rule, perhaps it would be: 

“Give something, without trying to get any- 
thing.” 

Does this sound sloppy or sentimental? We 
don’t think so. It isn’t any panacea for all the 
world’s troubles. It will not earn you a living, nor 
bring you the material things you need. It doesn’t 
eliminate anger, or stupidity, or hard luck. But it 
is a common-sense psychological law for personal 
relations. 

You are going through the swinging door of a 
building. You pause a moment to hold it back for 
another person to catch it. The chances are you 
will be rewarded with a warm smile that says, as 
plain as words: “Thank you for that little kind- 
ness. Maybe I'llynever see you again, but I r 
nize in you a decent m, and if the chance 
ever comes, I'd like to do as much for you.” Mo- 
ments like that are happening all the time. They 
make our days livable. They convey to us the 
savor of other papa 

Notice you didn’t do it in expectation of any 
return. You weren't trying to win somebody's 
vote, or to be offered a coke, or to gain a job or a 
legacy. You weren't doing it because the other 
person was a close friend, a member of your fam- 
ily, somebody in authority, or even a boy or girl 

ou'd like to know better. You were just doing it 
cones you were yourself, and the other person 
was himself. From such little acorns grows the 
art of human relations. It's a good art to learn. 
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enCoe nO: 
The Pony Thaowes Not 


A Story by Mazo de la Roche 


E was cobby and round and well 
iq fed, he was kind and sweet- 
tempered and strong — but no- 
body wanted him! He spent his days 
and his nights in a field where — 
wer; pastured, on the side of a 
Other hills rose one after another to the 
purple hills of Wales in a glorious pan- 
orama, but Lord Ronald saw only his 
hill, the small black-faced sheep that 
grazed on its sha side, and the ben- 
evolent hump of the hayrick from which 
he pulled whenever he chose, a wisp of 
sweet-tasting hay. He would stand with 
his stocky legs well planted, a wisp of 
hay dangling from the side of his 
mouth, and stare tranquilly at his own 
hill, his companions, the sheep, and the 
kindly hump of the rick. Only one thing 
was lacking to him and that was a pair 
of legs he used to know. 

Between himself and these legs there 
had existed a fond intimacy. They had 
talked to him in a language he could 
understand, though sometimes. he had 
pretended not to. There had been hands 
too, thin young = hands, on whose 
smooth palms he had mumbled with his 


sensitive upper lip for sugar. The voice 
that as to these legs and hands 


had been high and clear. Sometimes a 
silky mane had mingled with his own. 

He had no definite longing for these 
but the memory of them sometimes 
stirred in him, vaguely but deeply, 
though it was two years since they were 
lost to him. He had a grand appetite. 
It was this that Farmer Goslett resented. 
There he was, a useless animal, eating 
the good hay and oats that might have 
fattened the young bullocks. The pony 
was mischievous, too. In the long idle 
days he was often up to tricks that 
made for trouble. Moré than once he 
had forced an opening in the hedge, 
through which the sheep scattered them- 
selves along the road and were chased 
by dogs. Another time he got himself 
caught in some barbed wire and there 
was a vet's bill. 

He was a nuisance and he was an 
expense and he was no earthly use. 
Goslett did not know what to do about 
him. He had come by him in this way. 

A family from South Africa had taken 
the dower house on a near-by estate 
for a term of years. There had been 
several schoolboys in the family and a 
little girl of eight. She was a delicate 
little thing but full of life. She was 
eager for a pony of her own and gave 
her father no peace until he bought 
one for her. The parents had been anxi- 
ous to find a thoroughly reliable pony 
and it had been Goslett hi who 


had put this littke Lord Ronald in their 
way. He was a handsome vo a 
kind of sturdy nobility in his lines and 
he was guaranteed not to misbehave. 
He never had. He and the little girl 
became a familiar sight on the roads, 
he rounded and steal, she ethereally 
thin, her lank dark hair clinging about 
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and went back to South Africa. They 
were not missed nearly so much as their 
child was. 

The father had given the pony to 
Goslett because he had wanted to make 
sure of a kind home for him. Goslett 
said that his own young daughter would 
be glad to have him for riding to school. 


He pawed the ground ... He felt the familiar lift to the bridle, and they were off! 


her neck and shoulders. She had a jong, 
pointed face, large, rather startled-look- 
ing blue eyes, and a mouth always 
ready to widen in a broad smile that 
showed two rows of lovely little teeth. 

She was almost always smiling when 
she rode. She looked as happy as a foal 
in a spring meadow, but the servants 
in the house said that her governess 
found her a handful and that she some- 
times had tantrums that upset the whole 
household. Perhaps she had them be- 
cause her health wasn’t good. Every 
now and then she had a bout of illness. 
The neighborhood had so taken her 
delicacy for granted that everyone was 
shocked when one morning, after the 
family had lived four years in the dower 
house, the news came that she had died 
the night before. 


For four years she had cantered and 
galloped across the fields and along the 
roads on her pony. She had grown from 
a little thing of eight to a long-legged 
child of twelve. There had been some- 
thing about her that had caught the eye 
and ‘held it. When she was gone people 
spoke tenderly of her and it was some 
time before was forgotten. 

Her parents could not endure the 


house. They left their sons in England 


He thought to himself that he might 
make good use of him for light work 
on the farm. 

But the first time that Lord Ronald 
felt Mary Goslett’s fat legs to 
his sides he refused to move. coaxed 
and petted him, but he hated the feel 
of her fat hands on his neck. When she 

e to him in her strong Hereford- 
ire accent he quivered with displeas- 
ure. Her father and the. laborer who 
worked for him shouted to her to give 
him a taste of the whip. Mary did, but 
Lord Ronald stiffened himself against 
the blows and did not budge. Not with 
ears laid back and an expression of will- 
ful mulishness, but simply as though 
he could not bring to move. 

Then they coaxed him with sugar and 
carrots, the two men pushed him from 
behind, but nothing would induce him 
so suave: hepeanied Mees in the next 
day and the next and next, but 
neither beatings nor all the tricks they 
heard of from the neighbors were of 
any use. He stood like the shapely 
statue of a pony, immutable as a 
im i to pain or ca . Mary 
rca 

The village children jeered at her. 

(Continued on page $2) 
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“BREAD at Every Meal, » 


Girls—that’s the rule when ( 
the team is in trainin ig” 
ws BaFouy | 


Sparkling, attractive BETSY DURHAM, on Sweet 
Briar’s 1939 varsity teams in both tennis and hockey, 
is an opponent to be reckoned with on a tennis 
court. Socially popular in her home town, Rich- 


y SWEET BRIAR '39 


ASTING ENERGY... . en- 
durance—that’s what sus- 
tains winning power in your 
strokes through a long, gruel- 
ing tennis match! I’m sure 
that’s why bread was such a 
stand-by in our training diet 
at college,” says Miss Betsy 
Durham. 

“But quite apart from ath- 
letics,”’ she adds, “I think that 
the girl who eats bread with 
every meal is almost certain to 
have the sustaining strength 
and energy for her daily tasks. 
With plenty of food energy 
daily, work is easy . . . and 
fatigue is lessened.” 


WHAT BREAD in her diet does 
for Betsy Durham—and can do for 
yeou—is to supply a rich store of 


energy. Not just the quick energy 
you need for a sudden burst of 
speed—but a steady stream of sus- 
tained energy to help keep up pep 
and vitality. 

Bread helps you throw off your 
tiredness after a day crammed with 
work and exercise . . . so you can 
enjoy a happy social time in the 
evening. Bread also helps keep 
muscles strong and firm. 

So follow the advice of lovely 
Bezsy Durham. Eat plenty of bread 
with every one of your meals— 
and when you're hungry between 
meals, too. 





EAT BAKERS’ BREAD 


The modern bakers’ bread is 
one of the best energy foods you 
can eat. It supplies—in almost 
ideal proportions—muscle- 
building proteins and energy- 
giving carbohydrates. And 
bread is nearly 100% digestible. 


Copyright, 1940, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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SHORT STORY 





“The pony won't have naught to do 
with you, Mary. Him’s to little 
lady ridin’ him! 

When Goslett put the pony between 
shafts it was just the same. He planted 
his feet on the ground and nothing 
could move him. In other ways he was 
peer docile, trotting back to his 

ds the sheep after each trial with 

a gentle beam in his eyes, whether his 

were ridged with welts or the 
sweetness of sugar lay on his tongue. 

It became a joke —— the neigh- 
bors that Goslett’s pony felt itself so 
far above him that it refused to do his 
bidding. In spite of his usual 
sense fe an to resent what coed 
the pony’s feeling of superiority. He 
said to his ta ET, 

“It's swank and no mistake. I've a 
mind to lather him till he drops where 
he stands.” 

“No,” she answered, “his heart is just 
chronic with longing for his young lady 
and he won't tolerate any other rider. 
It's a rare disappointment for our Mary 
but you mustnt beat him any more. 
Folk will only laugh at you.” 

Lord Ronald was not beaten again, 
but Goslett now made up his mind to 
sell him. He took him to a horse fair 
at a distance where no one had heard 
of his stubbornness. He had groomed 
him until he shone. His mane and tail 
were bright with energy. His large blue- 
brown eyes had a friendly beam in them. 
There was none other such handsome 
pony at the fair. 

But it was the same old story. When 
the would-be purchaser mounted him 
Lord Ronald turned into a statue that 
nothing could bring to life until once 
more the saddle was empty. Then he 
turned his glowing eyes from face to 
face, his velvet nostrils quivered against 
the damp air, and his small hoof pawed 
—* though he would be off. 

t d’ye think I want?” cried the 
would-be purchaser. “A hobbyhorse?” 

Goslett was deeply chagrined. He led 
Lord Ronald home with his heart full 
of resentment. He turned him into a 
field and ignored him for the rest of 
the summer. 

But when autumn came he again 
tried to master the pony. He had no 
success and again he led him to fairs 
and advertised him for sale. Lord Ron- 
ald was becoming well known. It put 
the horse dealers, farmers, and hostlers 
in good humor just to see him. 

Hullo, Jack!” they would call. “Give 
us a ride on hobbyhorse!” Or— “’Ere 
comes the favorite! What odds be you 
offering, Goslett?” 


Goslett got to hate the pony. He 


would have given him away, but no- 
body fs ong 


Now, two years after Lord Ronald 
had come into his possession a gypsy 


MAZO. DE LA ROCHE 


“We were a horsey (and a doggy) 
family,” wrote Mazo de la Roche once 
looking back on her Canadian childhood. 
And now comes a book of her short 
stories which, in spite of its title, The 
Sacred Bullock and Other Stories (Lit- 
tle Brown), is a very horsey and doggy 
book. The story reprinted here, “The 
Pony That Would Not Be Ridden” — 
about a little horse that saw a ghost — 
is one of the Other Stories in the col- 
lection. 

Mazo de la Roche was born (1885) 
in Ontario, near the Niagara Peninsula, 
and grew up there on her father’s fruit 
farm. An only child, she was educated 
at home, later taking courses at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. After the death of her 
father she and her mother and her 
adopted sister spent their winters in the 
city of Toronto (which she hated) ; their 
summers in a little house on a lake in 
the woods (which she loved). Miss de 
la Roche had already published short 
stories, plays, and book reviews when, 
in 1927, her novel, Jalna, won the At- 
lantic $10,000 fiction prize for “the 
most interesting novel of any kind, sort 
or description submitted by any writer 
whether born in London or Indianapo- 
lis.” 

The success of Jalna was so great that 
it was followed by five other books 
about the Canadian family of Whiteoaks 
— a family chronicle which many read- 
ers have classed with Galsworthy’s For- 
syte Saga. In 1936 one of the series 
(Whiteoaks) was dramatized and, after 
a long run in ‘London, was broaght to 
Broadway with Ethel Barrymore playing 
the part of the century-old matriach of 
the Jalna family For the past ten years 
Miss de la Roche has lived in England, 
in the countryside she loves, and where 
she has produced a book a year. 


offered to buy him. He had been pass- 
ing in his cart and had seen the pony 


pony 
standing and alert gazin across 
the Bie Heed aot oat rim, ge 


“You don’t know him. Get on his back 
and you'll see what I mean. He’s stub- 
born to the bone. No trick of yours 
would budge him. But I don’t want him 


hurt.” 
“You want to keep him for the rest of 


on Lord Ronald’s back and 
as a panther, mounting him. He laid hi 
i along the arch of the pony’s 
whispered in his ear. 


, like a trained horse, Lord 
Ronald himself until once more 
he stood on his four legs. He was trem- 
bling and sweat had turned the color of 
his hide from steel to iron. 
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BOY dates GIRL 


Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 


30. Sabotage 
By GAY HEAD 


Tr majority report at Pop’s ‘Place 


Friday afternoon after school was 
that Tub Adams had been acting 
more like a temperamental prima donna 
than the substitute lead in a high-school 
operetta. In fact, Pat Trotter and Red 
Bagby were the only ones who stood u 
for her at all, and they were rather half- 
hearted in her defense: Pat said Tub 
was bound to have been under a strain 
during the past two days, with extra 
rehearsals and all, and Red said he 
didn’t know what would have become 
of The Mikado, if Tub hadn't stepped 
right into the Yum-Yum part when Sally 
Henicke came down with a sore throat. 
“Granted,” said Tommy Trotter, shak- 
ing a wilted straw in Red’s face, “but is 
that any reason for her to go around like 
the president of a Hollywood star’s fan 
clu? She’s been super-glamorous for 
two days now, and did you see her pull 
the Garbo act in the cafeteria at noon 
today? She evidently ‘vanted to be a- 
lone’! Anyhow, she went off by herself 
to a table in the corner — for summon- 
ing the Muse or something, I suppose.” 
“Mental vocalizing is the more mod- 
ern term, my friend,” Bum Gardiner 
corrected him. “At least, that’s what she 
told Mr. Higgins today when he caught 
her gazing out the window in the midst 
of his dramatic rendition of the Dagger 
Scene from Macbeth — you know, the 
one where he practically murders every- 
body on the front row. Well, Tub gave 


him that all-star smile of hers and said 
she was sorry, but she hadn’t heard a 
word he'd said. She'd been vocalizing 
mentally, she supposed. Wow, you can 
imagine what a hit that made with 
Mr. Higgins!” 

“Yeah, I'll bet Mr. Higgins did a bit 
of mental vocalizing himself at that 

int,” Tommy commented, “and boy, 

e can really get down low in the cake 
sometimes — low e and f, if you know 
what I mean.” 

“Tll say,” Diane Plunkett nodded 
knowingly, “but honestly, the best yet 
is Tub’s saying that she had a very im- 
portant costume fitting yesterday after- 
noon. And I happen to know, for a fact, 
that she just went over to Elsie Mae’s 
to get E. M. to let out the seams of the 
Yum-Yum costume. It was made for 
Sally, you know, and Tub couldn't pos- 
sibly squeeze into it, as is.” 

“Well, it seems to me that it’s taking 
a lot of extra private rehearsals for some 
of her songs;” spoke up Sue Pepper. 

“Meaning her songs with Nanki-Poo?” 
grinned Tommy. “Mike (Nanki-Poo) 
Todd to youl” 

“Meaning — just what I said,” Sue 
finished lamely. 

“You girls wouldn’t be a bit jealous 
of this new star on the horizon, would 
you?” Pop asked from the drug counter, 
where he'd been pretending to mix a 

‘eScrt s re, 
Don, ae an old de-tecka-tive,” 


cried Hank Trotter. “Come on over and 
join the coroner's es 

“No, thanks, I think I'd better tend to 
my own business,” Pop answered in that 
soft way of his which usually had 
of meaning — it. “Uh-oh, and here 
some t now — non-paying 
kind — Mister’ Oboy oa 

“Hi, soaks,” Oboy gave si 
as he breezed in. Who co Ie for 
the price of a coke?” sini 

“Left - my -money -in-my -other-coat - 
pocket,” the whole crowd chimed in. 

“Seems as if they've heard that one 
before,” Pop chuckled, looking over the 
rims of his specs at Oboy. 

“Oh, well, I just here be- 
cause it was nearby,” shrugged. 
“There are plenty of better is. 
Oh, say, Red.” he paused at 
his way out, “Peanut’s i 
Blue Bird Flower Shoppe this 
and he said tell you if there weren't 
enough pink roses left to make up that 
corsage you ordered for Tub Adams, 
he'll use petunias. Ha-hal They smell, 
too!” 

Oboy banged out the door before 
anyone could say anything. Then every- 
body looked at Red, whose face was not 
exactly petal-pink! . 

“Oh-ho, a stage-door Johnny in our 
midst,”. Tommy cri Red on 
the back. “Well, well, pal, P'm one of 
the ushers tonight, and any bouquets, 
baskets, or wreaths I can cart up to the 
stage for you — don’t forget Trotter's 
Super-Speed Messenger Service!” 


Trotter's Messenger Her tge ~~ ~# 
Vv during the e 
elite vokemiich that boii but 
not with delivering floral offerings. 

“Boy-o-boy, I'm whipped,” Tomm 
wide ri they stood at the bac 
of the auditorium at the end of inter- 
mission. “What is there about me that 
attracts all the hard work on this job? 
Of all the ushers here, Mr. Downey 
calls me to quiet those gi Gerts 
on the fifth row — those snicker 
every time a horn hits a sour note! And 
when Mrs. Whosis wants Mrs. Whatsis 
three rows ahead to take off her hat, 
be gets the pleasure of asking her? 
I .do. * 


“Must be your way with the women,” 
laughed Bum. “They like the way you 
say, ‘Podden me, modom —"” 

“Hey, quiet! Curtain’s going up.” 
Tommy warned. 

“Okay, but I meant to ask you what 
you thought of Tub. She’s knocking ‘em 
in the aisles, don’t you think?” 

“Oh, she’s —” Tommy began, but the 
orchestra music drowned out the rest 
of his answer. _ 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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=STAND BY 
Radio News & Notes 


CHATTER ON A PLATTER 

“The following program is electrically 
transcribed.” I’m quoting the announcer 
on a local radio station. What does he 
mean? In simple language he is saying, 
“You're going to hear a record.” 

Most pas thought the record business 
would go on the rocks when radio became 
popular. But radio found a new use for 
records. Local stations that couldn't afford 
to hire talent were able to buy it canned. 
Network stations discovered the wisdom of 
recording all controversial programs, espe- 
cially political discussions Artists used re- 
cordings as a means of checking their per- 
formance before the actual broadcast. 
Engineers made records of sound effects 
that could not be produced in the studio. 

An “electrical transcription” is not like 
the phonograph record we play at home. It 
is much larger, generally sixteen inches in 
diameter. It plays longer. The sixteen-inch 
record runs for fifteen minutes. This is 
possible because the “platter” makes only 











thirty-three revolutions per minute com- | 


pared with seventy-eight for the phono- 
graph record. 


HOW DOES YOUR GARDEN GROW? 

Spring at last! And what could be 
sweeter than a garden full of posies (un- 
less its love)? Amateur gardeners will find 
inspiration and practical help in the Radio 
Garden Club broadcast Monday and Fri- 
day at 2:30 P.M. on Mutual stations. It 
is presented under the auspices of the 
Agricultural Extension Service of Rutgers 
University. How about a Garden Club in 
your school? 


EXTRA! EXTRA! 

Not so many years ago the shrill cry of 
“Extra! Extra! Read all about it!” brought 
people running to the street for latest news 
of some epoch-making event. Now with a 
crisis on every horizon, radio does the 
job. In the press room of every major sta- 
tion teletype machines click out an endless 
ribbon of dispatches from news centers 
throughout the world. In emergency the 
announcer merely signals the engineer at 
the master control. With one sweep he 
clears the network and amid the clatter 
of the tele you hear, “We interrupt 
the program for a special news bulletin.” 
It all happens so quickly that most studio 
performers don’t know they're off the air. 


BOOKS COME TO LIFE 

I remember when I closed the book 
David Copperfield, | felt that a good friend 
had gone out of my life. Now radio brings 
back these well-loved characters and their 
creators in a splendid series called “Adven- 
ture in Reading” heard every Monday at 
2 P.M. on NBC, You'll feel you really know 
the authors when you meet them on this 


Jonathan Swift 
Francis Bacon 
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LONG COOL DAYS in Canada’s Evergreen Playground 
. . - between the warm Pacific and the snow-capped peaks 
of the Canadian Rockies . . . await you at Vancouver. 


Sun rays filter through giant evergreens . . . the warm 
Pacific washes sandy sweeps of sheltered beaches . . . golf 
balls sail down magnificent fairways . . . sports and 
outdoor life predominate in the Dominion’s third city. 


Shops are stocked with the fineries of the Empire. Fish 
and game are plentiful in this last sportsman’s frontier. 
British Columbia’s picturesque hinterland . . . romantic, 
historic and colorful . . . is your vacation “design for 
living’. On many Western vacation tickets, Vancouver 
may be included at no extra cost! See your travel agent. 


No passports needed. No border difficulties. American dollars 
are worth ten per cent more! The Vancouver Tourist Association, 
596 West Georgia Street, Vancouver, British Columbia, will be 
pleased to send you full details and a 32-page picture book, 


VANCOUVER 
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Through Colorado’s Rockies © 
and Feather River Canyon 


Make the most of the daytime travel hours 
on your way to the West this summer. Take 
the scenic Missouri Pacific route and enjoy 
America’s finest mountain scenery as you 
speed by daylight through the heart of the 
Colorado Rockies. 

This season Missouri Pacific offers a 
new fast schedule to California and through 
service from St. Louis or Kansas City to 
San Francisco via Denver and the Moffat 
Tunnel route—with a daylight ride through 
Feather River Canyon. Convenient service 
via Pueblo and the Royal Gorge provides 
a Salt Lake City stopover and p a on trip 
through Feather River Canyon. 

All equipment ly tr 
standard Pullmans.. .De luxe coaches.. 
Tourist sleepers . . Excellent dining cer 
meals... Tray service for coach and tourist 
car passengers at economy prices. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION 





MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 


MR. P. J. NEFF 
1619MissouriPaciScBidg. SMa 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send folders with information about 
rates and service to 


0 COLORADO O CALIFORNIA 
0 SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION 
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PROBLEMS OF LIVING 


Anger: Its Uses— 
wT, > lone that to be pered 
I am t to be even-tem 

and not aggressive is to be taken advantage 
of by others. For the life of me, Ago 
get angry at others, even when 

unkind remarks or give me their i 
the work to do, or not me out of a 
Whenever a situation arises where I d 
“assert myself,” as the saying goes, I am 
hurt instead of angry and turn away silent 
instead of “telling them.” Where is my 
temper? And why am I just as friendly 
and anxious to have them like me the next 
day? How can I replace the lump in my 
throat with a convincing angry retort? 

Frances C, 


—And Abuses 
Dear Frances: 

Oddly enough, the same week’s mail 
brings another letter which shows the 
other extreme of the problem: 

What causes a person to lose his temper? 
It seems that I have a very hard time con- 
trolling my temper when something goes 
wrong. I have been advised to-count ten, 
or even more, but doing that does not seem 
to help me. I would like to bett-- ~~ 
and change. Will you eck help m=? 


For a human being never to know 
anger in some form is hardly possible 
and certainly not desirable. There are 
times when anger is necessary. The 
fact that a person is intelligent, liberal 
and tolerant does not mean that he is 
a wishy-washy goody-goody, lacking 
sufficient opinions and energy to utter 
an unmistakable “No” or “Yes” when 
these are called for. Modern civilization 
would have been impossible unless our 
ideals were fortified by “righteous in- 
dignation.” Every step upward from 
savagery has been due, not only to the 
vision which some men have had of @ 
better way of living or doing things, 
but to their fierce determination that 
this vision become a reality. Think of 
the men who have fought to conquer 
nature and eradicate disease, of such 
a fighter as Zola, whose angry, inflexible 
will it was that justice and truth prevail. 

Some writers on populari stress 
“amiability” and “compromise.” These 
qualities are often very valuable and 
effective. But suppose our rights and 
self-respect are threatened? What then? 
A person of character has convictions, 
the courage to fight for them and take 
the consequences. The individual who 
is over-tactful, always retreating when 
the going gets her § may or may aot 
know his rights. But certainly he dare 
not exert himself in their behalf, be 
cause he is unsure of himself and of his 
ability to back up the stand he knows 
he should take. Moreover, he fears he 
will incur even more disapproval or 


punishment if he talks up uae. s, 
son, instead of being outspoken 
— and having it tek iver v + 


torture himself for with silent 
protests and cca re for set- 
ting things right. Thee who suffer 
from chronic cordiality must learn how 
to get angry, but before this must 
discover why they are unsure of them- 
selves. 

Indignation, then, is sometimes de- 
sirable. But the same cannot be said 
of the common garden varieties of an- 
ger: rage and temper. Now emo- 
tion can be expressed in ish or 
adult forms. Rage is the first language 
infants acquire for in lea- 
sure. ae on in ae aa is 
used as a way of attracting attention 
or as a blackmail device. “Better give 
me what I want right now, or else I'll 
make you sorry you didn't!” As we 
grow up, we learn that we cannot al- 
ways get what we want through tan- 
trums. ‘They may work with members 
of the family who cannot escape or 
exile us. The outside world, however, 
does not have to put up with our non- 
sense and leaves us strictly alone after 
one taste of it. Thus we are forced to 
master another language, at least for 
strangers: we reason and ; we 
ask for things and work for them; we 
state our case with vigor. 

Often the second language is not 
really desired. In such instances, temper 
is thought a sign of power. The addict 
enjoys whipping himself into a rage 
and noting the effect of this on we 
household. He is proud of the flashing 
eyes, the crimson (or dea pale) 
cheeks, the mighty torrent of words, 
some quite f; . When it is over, he 
feels if he had had a work-out on the 
football field, which is where it should 
have occurred in the first . We 
all need ways of letting off steam, but 
we should use apparatus for this, not 
people. 

Tempe: is really a weakness, a signal 
of defeat, and that is why it cannot be 
cured by someone with miore temper 
or by counting. Our “addict” seeks to 
make up for some satisfaction unattain- 
able elsewhere. Things fared poorly 
for him at school or at the and 
he therefore fusses at the ta 
he is served last. He cannot 
he wants or he doesn’t want what he 

yay rol Caught in a jam where he is 
accept a situation or change 
it, he todieay 3 to 
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Start your HEAD START NOW! 


JOIN THE BIG PARADE of the thousands of students who 
are using Royal Portable Typewriters. QUESTION AND ANSWERS! 
Because they know the belp that Royals can give~Now! Scholastic asked yow—the Students of America— 


this question: 


Because they know the HEAD START that using a Royal 
7 a WHY DO YOU NEED A TYPEWRITER? 


will give in college—or when you seek positions. sain 
r wi : 

Easier than writing by band—quick, accurate, this finest bo gen 
of home-sized typewriters helps you think faster, write ph nt get ee ee 
faster—and clearer. With MAGIC Margin (Only Royal © For personal correspondence 
bas it) your papers are better-looking—and you do them in ry teee s patend 
less time ... MAGIC Margin sets the margin automatically 
—3 times faster! Many other exclusive Royal office type- See the New Royal... try it at your dealer's. Own it om Easy 


Mostbhly Terms including small carrying 


writer features. Copyright 1960, Reyal Typewriter Company. Inc. charge. Mail coupon for full information . . NOW! 


The New 


MAGIC Margin ROYAL 


neesdiignciiiiicad Portable 


ee ee nS ae a 


Roye!l Typewriter Company, inc. 
Dept. $-513, 2 Park Avenve, New York, N. Y. é 
Please cell me how I may get a New Royal Portable on 7 
Free Home Trial. [) Please give me complete informa- 

tion on the New Royal. [) Check one or both. i 
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CoM to La Province de 
Quebec this year and try a French 
Canadian vacation in the land of 
gaily-coloured homespun and old 
spinning-wheels, Partake of the 
foods of the country. Revel in this 
blend of Old World and New and 
go your way refreshed from con- 
tacts with America’s most hos- 
pitable folk, the Canadiens du 
Vieux Quebec. 


Here you'll motor the modern 
highroads of charming Chicouti- 
mi, Lac St-Jean, Charlevoix. Here 
too, is the mighty Saguenay, that 
majestic fjord which empties into 
the St. Lawrence; picturesque 
Tadoussac, where modern hostel- 
ries and modern recreation await 
you against the background of Old 


World French Canada . . . Capes’ 


Trinite and Eternite ... 


Here your dollar goes farther, for 
exchange gives you an extra per- 
centage and prices are no higher 
than at home. Neighbours need 
no passports to cross the street 
into Canada .. . the welcome sign 
is out. So come to Quebec this year 
and try a French Canadian vaca- 
tion! 

For maps and descriptive literature, opely 

to your home travel 

club, C of nme 


. railway, steamship or bus 
office, or write direct to 





TOURIST BUREAU 
QUEBEC + CANADA 








Pictures of Canada 


For Our Travel 
Number Next Year 


These Prizes for the 
Best Sixteen Entries 


First Prize: Royal —_ de Luxe porta- 
ble writer with Magic Margin 
Second’ Prise: Hartmann Sahara Tan 

Sky-Robe Luggage 
Third Prize: Camera with Kalert 

Speedflash ( ight) attachment 
Fourth Prize: Wilson tennis racquet and 

one dozen Pennsylvania champion- 

ship tennis balls 
Fifth Prize: American Crayon Company 
artist sketch kit 
Sixth Prize: Dunlop gift book of six 

Gold Cup pu balls — “Six Ways to 

Better Gol 
And ten additional prizes of Wearever 

DeLuxe fountain pen and pencil sets, 

with your initials on the clip. 

We want your own snapshots of 
Canada for our 1941 Travel issues. The 
competition is o to all junior and 
salad high ary teachers and stu- 
dents. Your pictures may be taken with 
any equipment in any Province of the 
Dominion of Canada, during your 1940 
summer vacation. The judges will con- 
sider subject matter and photographic 
skill of primary importance, 

The editors of Scholastic will select 
the prize winners. 

Send your snapshots—as many as you 
wish—to Scholastic, 220 E. 42d St., N.Y. 


CLOSING DATE: SEPTEMBER 15, 1940 








This is the second prize. 
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ALBERTA 


CALLS YOU TO 
Romance and Aduenture 


In a Glamorous Vacation Wonderland 
Nestling Among Majestic Mountain Peaks 














































LBERTA, so named as a tribute to Princess Alberta 
Louise, ‘calls you to her friendly Canadian play- 


among the rolling foothills. 
We fr he ee baie and en sb timmy 
in health-giving sulphur pools . . . about golfing over 
ae courses at Banff and Jasper a 
dining ing through exciting, care-free days 
sad atghes oh noes found friends. Plan now to join 
the thousands of happy pleasure seekers travelling 
over Alberta's hard-surtaced highways this Summer. 
Write today for the free booklet that tells you the 
full story of this fascinating Canadian playground 





The | 
River 


yj MAIL THIS COUPON-— 7 


TS 

i ALBERTA TRAVEL BUREAU, Edmonton, Alberts, -Coneda . 
Please send me without hangs the beoklet, “Alberts | 

] Beckons You.” 


+ tiie 
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United States Dollars Will Buy M 
in Alberta This 


Everything 








. CASH PRIZES FROM 
PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 


In connection with Scholastic's Snapshot 


The 


Contest outlined in the center column of Cit 


this page, we are pleased to announce 
additional prizes offered by the Prov- 
ince of Alberta. Besides the Scholastic 
prizes listed, awards of $55 will be- 
made for the best pictures taken in the © 
Province of Alberta: 4 


Ist Prize: $25 
2nd Prize: $15 
3rd Prize: $10 
4th Prize: $ 5 





Your entry, if taken in Alberta, may 
win prizes in both contests. 








The Camera Sees Canada 


Every Province in the Dominion is a 
Real Paradise for the Photographer 


se NE rr 


Courtesy. Canadian Nations! Rallways Courtesy. Clarke Steamship, Co-Limiteé 


The Hopewell Rocks on the Pedicodiae A four-master docked at the pleasant and hospitable French-Canadian village, Gaspe, 
River near Moncton, in New Brunswick. one of the popular ports on the St. Lawrence, easily reached by boat from Montreal. 
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Both, courtesy Canadian National Railways Courtesy. Canadian Travel Bureau 


The Confederation room, Prince Edward Isle. (Below) The A boat skims the bright surface of Peninsula Lake, Ontario. 
City of Vancouver, B. C., looks at mountains across a bay. (Below ) Canoeing on Lac Beauvert, Jasper Nat’! Park, Alberta. 


Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 
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Getting Your Money’s Worth 


A Monthly Department of Consumer 
Education for High School Students 


By Ruth Brindze 


The Better Business Bureaus 

OST newsworthy among con- 
M sumer events of the month is 

the conference called by the 
Better Business Bureaus in New York 
for May 138 and 14. For the second con- 
secutive year, consumer representatives 
and business men are meeting to dis- 
cuss the problems of better ‘buying and 
better selling, 

The National Association of Better 
Business Bureaus has long been the con- 
necting agency between progressive 
business men and the buying public. 
The first of the BBB’s was established 
in 1911 as the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee for the avowed purpose of clean- 
ing up advertising and business prac- 
tices. 

Long before the present consumer 
movement got ——s honest business 
men were convinced that there had to 
be legislation making deceptive and un- 
truthful advertising a crime. They lob- 
bied for such laws, and after were 
passed set about to make them effective. 
The job was a bigger one than could 
be handled by volunteers, and full-time 
workers were engaged to operate the 
new Better Business Bureaus. Today 
there are nearly seventy of these bu- 
reaus functioning in big and little cities. 
New York is the headquarters of the 
National Better Business Bureau, which 
handles complaints about national ad- 
vertisers, and also of the New York 
Better Business Bureau, which operates 
like other local bureaus, checking up 
on selling practices and adjusting con- 
sumer complaints. . 

The basic p se of the bureaus is 
the protection of honest business men, 
and they are financed by business itself. 
But the very nature of their work de- 
mands that consumer interests be pro- 
tected, because every time a consumer 
is bamboozled, business loses at least 
one vote of confidence. 

In the beginning the Bureaus’ major 
campaigns were against such obvious 
cheats as patent medicine quacks who 
sold cure-alls, gold mine salesmen, and 
other get-rich-quick schemes. Today 
the bureaus are concerning themselves 
more with the protection of average 
consumers in their daily buying. For 
the consumer who wants to get his 
money's worth, they have prepared a 
series of factual booklets on subjects as 
varied as jewelry, cosmetics and used 
cars.° For sales executives they have 


written a manual which supnlies defini- 
tion of all major items sold in retail 
stores. If, for example, a stu.c auves wes 
a coat as “waterproof,” it has to mean 
water-proof, not merely shower-proof. 
The manual clearly defines both terms, 
and action is taken by the bureau when 
the terms are misused. 

Suppose a coat is advertised as 
Rina, wie. > w after we have worn 
it ina wnhpour coat proves 
to afford little more protection than the 
proverbial sieve. Suppose that the store- 


In addition to policing big and little 
stores, the bureaus are always on guard 
ainst mail order frauds which year 
year still net a good sized fortune 
from the gullible public. This is the 
season when the advertisements of fake 
correspondence schools appear. “Learn 


The Report 
CHICAGO BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU 





Published weekly by the Chicago Better Business Buresu An Illincis 


organized net fer profit 


corperstion 
Te promote integrity and create confidence im advertising, selling and all other phases of butines 


Kerwern Baanase, Editor 
E J. Atvoun, Associate Editer 


7 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO + FRANKLIN 1808 





Heading of a typical local Better Business Bureau bulletin. 


keeper refuses to exchange the no-good 
coat for a good one. The next place for 
the buyer to go is the local Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. Last year 138,000 such 
complaints were received from con- 
sumers. The bureau first investigates 
and then discusses the complaint with 
the store. As a result of this a 
pressure against an individual offender, 
results are obtained for the consumer. 
Sometimes: complaints are filed by 
rofessional shoppers employed by the 
ureaus. Store X advertises a i 
sale of suits ed to be worth $29.50 
but selling for $14.98. Bright and vee 
the bureau’s ra s at 
scene of the = ea x geet really 
worth $29.50? The buyer who is trained 
to detect and recognize values may see 
at a glance that the suits are worth ex- 
actly what they are selling for—no more 
and no less. To make certain, the buyers 
urchases a suit, and brings it to 
eodanesteth for testing. If the suit 
sete to be worth only $14.98, the 
ureau calls the store to account for the 
inaccuracy of its statements. Such ac- 
tions may be printed in the bureau's 
reports but these rarely find their way 
into the hands of the general public. 
Occasionally, a store is Keil to print 
ao ee eS oe ee 
and to offer to refund money, but as a 
general rule, the customer who has not 


* For a complete list, inquire of local Beter 
Sesinon Bence ‘ihe ont bc eame e 


to be a Diesel Engineer—Take our 
course and a job is Guaranteed;” “Learn 
to be a Flyer. Young Men now eligible 
for entrance into the U. S. Air Corps— 
Salary $75 Monthly.” These advertise- 
ments frequently in the help 
wanted columns, and to the ‘unskeptical 
they sound like a hope come true. A 
written inquiry may be answered by a 
request for a “filing fee,” or with a form 
summarizing in glowing terms the course 
which is to lead to the big job. If you 
receive such material in answer to an 
advertisement do not put it immediately 
into the wastepaper basket; send it to 
your Better Business Bureau. The bu- 
reau brings cases such as these to the 
attention of the United States al 
authorities. The National Home Study 
Council (839 Seventeenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C.) does a similar job 
for the country at large. No school can 
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VOCATIONAL LEADS 


Kiwanis International 
Aids in Youth Guidance 


NE of the foremost vocational 
() authorities in the country, Pro- 

fessor D. Kitson of Col- 
umbia University, declares that guid- 
ance is a community responsibility and 
that all local resources should be 
into service to meet the needs of our 
modern American youth for guidance. 


An example of the many civic agen- 


He says frankly that the fewer as 
jobs do por pay as much as —— 

private employment, but he adds that 

many and mechanical poations be 
—— ee, than similar ones in ona 

He goes on to expla 

har to learn while on the job, 
of working conditions, and of an ad- 
mirable retirement plan. He devotes 23 
pages to complete instructions on how to 
apply for and take a Civil Service examina- 


go ES oe 





§3vour FUTURE 


plete, authoritative account of the various 
tions in government. They are listed 
ston and Fiscal, Mechanical and 
Manual, Engineering, Architecture and 


positions req al Train- 
Medicine and “ulated” F Agri- 
culture, Forestry and Conservation, 


Work, Law-Enforement and Related Posi- 
tions, and the Foreign Service. 

portunities for training for advance 
oat in and out of service and the future 
of the field are thoroughly discussed. Dr. 
O'Rourke gives ea fair picture, describing 
disadvantages as well as prea Raen 





cies eager to assist in the ae 
ob of guidance under educational lea 
ership is Kiwanis International: More 
than 2000 Kiwanis Clubs in the United 
States and Canada are ready to serve 
youth, according to Dr. Franklin R. 
Zeran, Chairman of the Kiwanis Inter- 
national Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance. 

The American Legion is another 
large national organization now per- 
fecting its plaris to cooperate in 
aml for nee effective fier) a 
Rotary is also active. 

Here are a few of the ways, suggested 
hv Kiwanis, in which educationa) au- 
thorities may be aided in furthering 
guidance: 


YOU FEEL CONFIDENT 


when you use 


Wilson 1940 Golf Clubs 


Long experience as 
makers of the per- 
sonal clubs used by 
great stars like 
Snead, Guldahl, Re- 
volta and others has 
given Wilson designers and craftsmen a 
professional feeling for design, swing 
weight and fee/. You sense the difference 
the instant you grip a Wilson Club. You 
feel confident you can hit. See your dealer. 


Assembly and group talks on various voca- 


Personal interviews by men engaged in 
occupations and professions. 
Arranging for exploratory and tryout ex- 


Willison Helen Hicks 
Golf Clubs 


periences. 

Developing vocational libraries, vocational 
films, radio programs. 

Scholarships and student loans for worthy 
youngsters. 

Est: ablishing placement bureaus. 

Furthering practical programs for out-of- 
school youth. 

Vocation rehabilitation of sically 
handicapped. “” 

a guidance conferences. 

Surveys of employment opportunities. 

investigating possibility of establishing 
guidance services in various states. 
Bulletins of additional suggestions will 

be forwarded by the Kiwanis Guidance 

Committee, Dr. F. R. Zeran, Chairman, 

-incoln High School, Manitowoc, Wiscon- 


cm 


OprorTUNITIES IN GOVERNMENT EMPLOY- 
MENT, by L, J. O'Rourke, Garden Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., New York. 
While there is much t to- 

jay, there exists at the same time a short- 

age of qualified to fill certain spec- 

‘alized jobs. a number of such vacancies 

«cur in government service, salon to 


government emplo ployment. in is book Op 


portunities in Government 
just published, he gives 1 Fhe orma- 
t of vail- 





To Lengthen 
Your Wood Shots... 


use these Wilson Sam Snead “Greenbrier” 
Woods. The famous “Slammin’ Sammy” him- 
self, one of the game’s long hitters, inspired 
en produced them. 
The improved lines and feel of these clubs will 
put extra punch into your tee and fairway game. 


the design. Wilson craftsm 


wherever ‘good golf equipment is 
cago, 


Featured 
sold. Wilson 


Goods Chi 
New York and other ion 


Designed, with Helen Hicks’ invaluable 
experience to guide us, to meet the re 
quirements of feminine players. Proper 
length, lie, loft and weight for womes 
players. T The greater ease enjoyed with 
these — clubs for women naturally 
means better shots and lower scores. 


Wilson “Johnny Revolta”’ 
Championship Irons... 


were developed under johnny Revolta’s 
direct supervision. An “Johany”’ is aa 
outstanding master of the “short” game. 
See these graceful, beautifully balanced 
irons—also the matching Johnny Revolta 
woods—with True Temper Step-Dowa 
steel shafts and “Reminder” grips. 
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ON TODAY 
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Attend the N. E. A. in Milwaukee. Then 
treat yourself to a post-convention trip 
to the glorious West. Chicago and 
North Western offers comfortable air- 
conditioned trains and low round trip 
fares from Chicago or Milwaukee. 
Here is the list of 1940 bargains. 


e==MAIL THIS COUPON==4 


R. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago & North Western Ry. i 
Dept. 104—400 W. i 


Please send free information about a trip to: 
I CALIFORNIA and the Worid’s Fair | 
BOULDER DAM [_} BLACK HILLS of So. Dakota j 
WORTH WOODS of Wisconsia, Michigan, Minnesota t 
ZION, BRYCE, GRAND CANYON HATIONAL PARKS 


Chicago and North Western 
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What Do You Expect of College? 


By Normandie Rioux and James Hayford 
Goddard College, Plainfield, Vermont 


N tdiking with students about col- 
l lege wé are asked many questions. 
All of them, however, can be div: 
ided into two large groups: those that 
specifically mention vocational training, 


and those that are concerned with oP 


portunities to acquire a broad 
ground and to study in a stimulating 
environment. Often the same student 
is interested in both these phases of col- 
lege work. 

This seems typical of the realistic at- 


titude of American youn ap to- 
(sward eile Tey ona tik all as 


a place in which to prepare for makin 
a living. With ijn] dhasbaass of viene 
many of them are also eager for a chance 
to build up resources for rich and suc- 
cessful living. 

The question then arises, Shall one 
choose an institution where he or she 
can get a course in salesmanship, pipe- 
fitting, or tea-room-management, and 
not be required to study sociology, lit- 
erature, languages, or science or select 
a college which will demand that he 
spend almost all of his time on the 
so-called “background” subjects, to the 
detriment -of any specialization that he 
may want to engage in? 

There ought to be a third kind of col- 
lege education, a kind which provides 
for both vocational and cultural learn- 
ing. This is the belief of some of our 
American colleges that are operating 
on a new outlook. Nor is the blend ad- 
vocated by these colleges a mere hap- 
hazard joining of two opposite educa- 
tional trends. It is y shaped_to 
fit the student’s individual needs. This 
is how it works. 

When David Brown -arrives at col- 
lege he is assigned an experienced fac- 
ulty counselor with whom on the first 
day he sits down to plan a program. 
Suppose that David has an idea that 
he wants to-be a newspaper man. He 
decides to join a group in journalism. 
This group does not sit around discuss- 


ing the problems posed by a journalism 
eoaeek: It edits and man a small 


‘daily paper which serves 

and the community and is supported 
local subscriptions and advertisements, 
David will soon know by actual trial 
whether he wants to be a 

man. And if he decides that he does, he 
will learn how in the same way—by fac- 
ing and dealing with actual, real-life 
problems. He learns in college in the 


Boys .at Geddard College, Plainfieid, 
Vermont, building a flagstone paven:ent. 


same way that intelligent adults learn 
in real life: by studying a difficulty, 
forming a theory about its solution, and 
then testing the theory by acting on it. 

But ae journalism group will not 
constitute the whole of David's program. 
His counselor will aid him to see his vo- 
cational interest in its widest possible as- 
pect—in its relation to his life as a whole, 
and in its relation to all of life. To widen 
his perspective of human affairs, he will 
also join a group, say, in literature, and 
one in a social study such as economics, 
history, chology, or sociology. In 
these Blas he will encounter the views 
and attitudes of other students whose 
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Cirl at Bennington College, Vermont, 
painting mural on part of barn wall. 


goals and activities are very different 
trom his own. 

David's roommate, Philip Grant, may 
have comte to college with a sportsman’s 
or an economist’s interest in preserving 
and managing our natural resources. If 
so, he will be a member of the group in 
wild-life management. Among other 
projects, this group cooperates with the 
state fish and game department in sam- 
pling and analyzing the fish food present 
in nearby streams, with a view to the 
effective stocking of them. They also 
supervise the management of the wood- 
ed portion of their community. Philip's 
other groups may be biology and Ger- 
man or French. 

One of the girls whom they know 








Your Money’s Worth 
(Concluded from page 40) 


and instructions,” then sent them five 
cards to address for which they were 
paid 10c. Unless orders were received 
as a result of the cards, the people who 
had “enrolled” received no more work. 
More than 3500 people paid a dollar 
each for the privilege of —— 
cards; only two of them received enou 
work to pay them back for the dollar 
they had sent in. This company was 
put out of business, by the Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus. The Government issued 
a fraud order and the mails are closed 
to it. 

The Better Business Bureaus aid the 
Government enforcement agencies in 
ee out these racketeers by col- 
ecting and presenting evidence. They 
keep publishers eat of court and 
post office orders so that known racke- 
teers cannot buy advertising . And 
they are constantly on the j E weitiing 
the public to investigate bile it buys. 


majors in dramatics, helps in a nursery 
school for a ical course in nursery 
school management, and studies piano. 
Another, majoring in secretarial studies, 
divides the rest of her time between lit- 
erature and art. She should be able not 
only to make a good living as a secre- 
tary, but also to live well as a person. 

In all of these activities the com- 
munity of the College and the larger 
community of the State constitute lab- 
oratories in which the students discover 
and help to solve actual problems, and 
from which they bring back actual con- 
siderations te their specific laboratories 
and study groups at the College. 

If David, Philip, Susan, and Eleanor 
were to be like many Americans, they 
would be efficient job-holders, but in- 
efficient citizens. They would have small 
resources for both individual and social 
living. This first lack, the individual, 
the College is trying to overcome by 
helping its students to explore and de- 
velop many lines of interest. The sec- 
ond lack, that of the ability to partici- 
pate intelligently in relationships with 
one’s fellow citizens, is only to be rem- 
edied, the College believes, by enabling 
young men and women to carry on to- 
gether the kind of relationships which 
—— adults undertake in demo- 
cratic life. That is to say, every atteinpt 
is made to secure normal conditions of 
social and political life at the College. 
Students, faculty, and staff join in a 
weekly community meeting where each 
has an equal voice and vote in enacting 
community legislation, electing officers 
to enforce it, and establishing College 
standards and rules. 

Thus, through a combination of very 
practical vocational training, develop- 
ment of broad personal resources, and 
democratic self-government, the new 
College is trying to educate young 
Americans for living in the present and 
the future America. 


Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounas: dle, care, Add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, dérb, ddd, food, foot; 
cube, arn, ap; oil; how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign werds: iti—French u, 
German ii; y at end of syllable—French 
liquid J; « an guttural ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 
Arita, Hachiro (hi-ché-ré a-ré-ta), p. 8. 
cha (chap-a-rdl), p. 22. A thicket of 

evergreen oaks. 
De la Roche, Mazo (m4-z6 da-li-résh), 


p- 30. 

gustatory (giis-ta-t6-ré), p. 21. Pertaining 
to the sense of taste. 

Java (ja-va), p. 8. 





thrush family. 
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"S romance in 
the very air of the 
West. Amazing scenic 
wonders, traditional 
Western hospitality, 
exhilarating, invigorat- 
ing climate, gay, care- 
free companions . . . all these become integral 
parts of your Western vacation. 
The new, streamlined, Diesel-powered ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN ROCKET serves the vacation 
regions of both Denver and Colorado Springs. 
Equipment includes Diner-Cocktail Lounge, 
Observation Car, improved reclining seat Chair 
Cars, latest type Pullmans with roomettes, dou- 
ble bedrooms, compartments and sections. 
Stewardess-Nurse service. No Extra Fare. 


Go the Scenic Colorado Way to the GOLDEN 
GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION on San 
Francisco Bay. Return by the Golden State 
Route on the de juxe Golden State Limited 
or the economy-luxury Californian. 


Ask about Rock Island Escorted and Independ- 
' ent All-Expense Tours 
to Colorado, Yellow- 
stone, the Southwest, 
California and the 
Canadian Rockies. 


YELLOWSTONE 


Special summer fares. 
Go one way — return an- 


CALIFORNIA other. Liberal stopovers. 


A NEW HIGH IN STREAMLINED LUXURY 
—THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN ROCKET 


A. D. MARTIN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
723 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send travel inf : 
0 Colorado and the Rocky Mountain Rocket 
0 California C2) Yellowstone 


© All-Expense Tour to. 
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Golf’s Simplest Swing 


Fourth Article in Series on Learning to Play Golf 


By Ben Thomson 
Yale University Golf Coach 


[ txeve is an old saying in golf, 
“Never up, never in.” The cup will 
never move to meet the ball; 
hence, the ball must be putted hard 
enough to reach the ae 

There really isn’t much to it. In fact, 
putting is the simplest swing cf the en- 
tire game. It is a stroke which any 
player should be able to perform with 
ease. But simple as it is, much depends 
upon the correct swinging of the club 
head. 

There are any number of stances and 
grips. I recommend a fairly upright a 
sition, with the feet quite close together 
and slightly open, and the weight of the 
body comfortably placed over both 
feet. The grip changes slightly. Both 
hands are turned so that the wrists face 
eacl. other. 

The left arm should be rather close 
to the body, and the right forearm close 
to the thigh. The position of the right 
foreurm is the steadying influence of 
the stroke. It makes it possible to swing 
the club head withovt any movement 
of the body, and, at the same time, 
makes it easier to keep the club head 
close to the ground throughout the 
swing. It also assists in keeping the right 
wrist perfectly square to the line of 
play. The ball is tapped with a slow, 
gentle pendulum-like stroke. 


Slicing and Hooking 
I have now explained the use of the 
most essential clubs. There are many, 
many more things to be learned, but 


these the pupil can learn more ps | 
and i etely on the course itself. 


There will be days when the wind will 
blow and the rain will fall; days when 
everything will go wrong and, try as 
you may, nothing will go right. 

Even after you have the strokes 
down pat, the ball will often play tricks 
after being struck. The most common 
fault is slicing. With many players it 
is a chronic ailment and has caused 
more than one to give up the 2 in 
disgust. In every case, there is the same 


contributing factor. Instead of hitting 
from the inside out, the player brings 


HOOKING: The right elbow is too far 
out from the body on this shot, and the 
club head will swing into the kall from 
the outside instead of from the inside. 


the tace of the club across the ball 
fron. right to left, imparting a clock- 
wi- - spin that carries it to the right of 
the intended line of flight. 

There are many faults which will 
cause a slice. The two most common 


are: 

1. Carrying the club head back with 
the right d at the beginning of the 
back swing, instead of allowing the left 
arm to swing it back in a wide upward 
arc. When the right hand does the work, 
it is almost impossible for the player to 
sake & ienaieaiioet with his left. side. 
When the left hand assumes control, 
however, the player finds it easy to pivot 
fully to the right. 

2. Another which will 
0 ee 
ting his right hand dominate the swing, 


GRIP: The fine sensitive touch that con- 
trols the club head throughout the en- 
tire putting stroke is applied by the 
forefinger and thumb of the right hand. 


the player pushes his arms forward so 
that the face of the club, instead of 
coming into the ball squarely, cuts di- 
onli across the ball from right to 
left. 

To prevent this forward push by the 
right hee start the downswing with 
the left hand and arm. As the arms 
drop, ney tag right elbow comfortably 
close to right side. 

A “hook” is the opposite of a slice. 
Instead of veering to the right of the 
inteuded line of flight, the ball darts 
off sharply to the left almost as soon as 
it leaves the club. 

The most common cause for this fault 
is turning the hands over just before 
hitting the ball, so that the club head 
is turned inward and the ball goes ex- 
actly in the direction it was hit. The 
player may also be hooking because he 
is keeping the right elbow too far from 
the body on the downswing. 

Before winding up my series with 
some notes on competitive golf, I would 
like to emphasize once again the impor- 
tance of the lett alin und MAME trok- 
ing. From general force of habit, it is 
quite easy to let the right hand and arm 
take charge of the swing, making you 
a hitter or slugger instead of a swinger. 

The right hand does not have to grip 
the club as firmly as the left. It has its 
place as a sensitive guide or feeler, and 
it has its moment of power in uncock- 
ing the wrists and snapping the club 
head into the ball. 
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Side trip fer COAST-te-COAST TOURISTS 
Eight departures, June 29 to Ai 18, inclusive. 
aE ee 
be joined 

accommoda 


at gay | 
also available. 
For complete free information 
bye ne Re pen ph 
W. F. £. A. TRAVEL BUREAU, 
1201 Sixteenth $1: BL W.. Weehiugten B. 





CRAIG WOOD'S 
1940 GOLF BOOK 


FREE for the asking! 
16 pages of inside 
in nm on driv- 
ing, chipping, putt- 
ing! 28 movie action 
shots. See how Crai 

Wood plays eac 


follow throu for | 


extra of driv- 
ing distance! Read 
the special lessoa 
on championshi 

a. = I . a swell 
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Piston snd ep FREE copy of the new Craig Wood 
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Boy Dates Girl 
(Concluded from page 34) 


The second act went off in grand 
Ev clicked and, at the 
rey hee ag prolonged applause 
showed that the audience knew there 
was “something ” about the per- 
formance, Just as Mr. Ding motioned 
to Tub to step forward and take a bow, 
somebody handed Tommy a florists’ box 
and said, “Here, take this up to Tub.” 
It was dark in the back of the audi- 
torium and there was such a din of 
clapping hands that Tommy didn’t pay 
attention to the person who hand- 
a him the box. He knew he'd have to 
hurry, anyhow, to get down to the stage 
before Tub stepped back into place and 
the curtain went down. He grabbed the 
box and raced down the aisle. 
Tub was beaming and bowing so 
ly that she almost dropped the 
x when Tommy handed it to her. But, 
as the applause grew even louder, she 
undid the string tremblingly and took 
out a beautiful old-fashioned bouquet. 
Unconsciously — or pérhaps consciously, 
since she was making the most of being 
the Star of the Moment — she drew the 
bouquet up to her face and sniffed it. 
Then, much to everyone’s amazement, 
her smile faded. Her nose began to 
wiggle and then her whole head shook 


“Ker-choo! Ker-choo! KER-CHOO!” 
sneezed the star in very unstarlike 
fashion. 

Next Week: 
THE PEPPER BOX MYSTERY 





Problems of Living 


(Concluded from page 36) 
making a fuss of the same type and 


amount on almost a daily schedule. | 
The chief causes of chronic ill temper | 

are fears, the sources of which we do | 

é strong Seating 

a ene | that we have not received the approva 

' and affection which is our due _ IIl- 

health, insufficient rest. inadequate re- | 


not know. as well as 


creational outlets, over-excitement, wo’ 
about unemployment. war family aif 
ficulties—all may be contributing factors. 
Study of a given individual is necessary 


| if we are to learn how he got that way 


or how he can be helped. But this is 
clear: it is just as important to educate 
our emotions as our minds Emotional 
education does not mean destroying 
anger or giving it free rein. Anger is 
an essential part of our lives. But it is 
most useful when it is most impersonal, 
that is, when its is harnessed to 
ideals and pursuits likely to prove bene- 
ficial to the individual and ir soir 
GEORGE LAWTON 








Golf’s Simplest Swing 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


an opponent in match play, or to try 
to see in how few strokes he can play 
the course (medal play). 

Medal play can hardly be called a 
game at all. It is a lonely sort of way 
to have fun. Your opponent is par and 
the score card; and every player in the 
tournament is in exactly the same boat. 
The idea is to play the course in the 
least possible number of shots. The 
lowest scorer, naturally, is the winner. 

Match play is quite different. It is 
a more friendly style of competition, 
and life and death doesn’t depend upon 
every stroke. It is possible to take a 
great many strokes on any hole, and still 
win because your opponent takes even 
more. You go on to the next as cheerful 
as if you had made the last one in par. 





fi ys 


nlite (Formerly National 


began his 
yy golf career 
"at the age of 14! 


“it certainly is never too early to be- 
gin playing golf,’ says Olin Dutra, 
one of the finest golfers of our day. 
“Golf is the one universal! sport that 
@ boy or a gir! can enjoy playing ali 
his life." 


Are you taking advantage of the golf 
program your schoo! is making avail- 
able to you? Good golf clubs don't 
cost much if you buy the right ones. 
Hillerich & Bradsby golf lines include 
Junior modeis especially for Prep 
and High Schoo! students. Investi- 
gente their low cost right away. 


WILASRICH a Snaseav co 
OUISVALLE KENTUCK 


Also Manufacturers 
of Lewisville Siugge 
Basebal! Bats 


Senc 5 cents te 
Department 8-32 
fer yeur cep) 
of the 1940 
FAMOUS SLUGGER 
YEAR BOOK 


fouiwille GRAND SLAM 
Gof Cubs 

Louisville POWER-BILT 
Go Clubs. 

Sold Exclusively by Golf Pros 





School's ended. A joyous farewell 
to classroom routine. Free for 
your holiday sailing, free to en- 
joy gay cool days and nights in 
enchanting South America. 


SAIL ON UNITED STATES FLAG 
33,000-TON LUXURY LINERS 


S. $. BRAZIL * S. $. URUGUAY 
S. S. ARGENTINA 

38-Day Cruises from New York for 

BARBADOS « RIO DE JANEIRO 
SANTOS + MONTEVIDEO 

BUENOS AIRES ° TRINIDAD 

SAILINGS: June 14, June 28, 
July 12, July 26, August 9. 


CRUISE RATES: $360 Tourist; 
$550 First Class. 


Conss..t your TRAVEL AGENT or 


MOORE- 
McCORMACK 
Lines 


5 Broadway, New York 





The Pony 


(Continued from page 32) 


“Well,” growled Goslett, sullenly, 
“I'll take your offer. And I say you're 
a queer pair and I wish you luck with 
each other.” ol ae ae 

The ised to come in 
three Fg the money. Other gyp- 
sies were coming thea with their cara- 
van and they would take Lord Ronald 
away. 

Goslett would be glad to see the last 
of the pony but he wished he might 
have got rid of him in some other fash- 
ion. He had disliked the way he had 
broken into a sweat and trembled when 
the was on his back. He felt that 
he had almost sooner put a bullet 
through him and bury him in the pas- 
ture than see him led off by the : 
Still money was money and in t 
hard days he needed it all too badly. 

He and the gypsy stood talking a mo- 
ment in the trampled mud outside the 
gate before they went their different 
ways, the gypsy dark and slender, a 
neckerchief tied about his throat, driv- 
ing off in his cart, the farmer fair and 
thickest, his sturdy calves encased in 
leather leggings, trudging off with his 
sheep dog following at his heels. Neither 
turned to look at Lord Ronald. 

He stood watching their departin 
figures, his large Gres Othe one te 
pawing nervously at the frosty grass, 
the hairs of his mane and tail seeming 
separately alive. 

The road ran through the farm and 


the laborer was now crossing it 
the noonday feed for the snag ak 


were in the meadow next Lord Ronald's 
pasture. As the laborer crossed the road 
with his bucket he was met by a flock of 
white leghorns that surged about him 
like a wave. They chanted their jey in 
his coming and a group of turkeys came, 
trailing their dark feet and crying plain- 
tively for their share. The ducks left 
their pond across the road and rocked 
after the farmhand, all but two who 
slumbered with heads tucked under 
wings among the reeds at the edge of 
the pond. 

Lord Konald was usually fascinated 
by the feeding of the poultry, putting 
his nose over the hedge and whickerin 
to the man to make haste with the m 
for himself and the sheep. But now he 
stood unmoved by the clatter of the 
hens or by the oncoming sheep that 
bundled themselves down the hillside 
toward the hayrick like a wind-blown 

tch of fog. E now and again a 
naar of ra dock him. : 

At last the man came and put down 
meal for him and for the sheep. The 
behinds of all the flock were turned to 
Lord Ronald. Their little black legs 
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The shadow turned away its head and 
the pony trembled in fear. An owl flew 
out of the hedge and began to strut up 
and down in front of him, dropping its 
wings and making low, lous 
sounds, 


“That there pony’s off his feed,” ob- 
served the farm laborer next day. 
“Twill do him no harm to fast a bit,” 
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Discovered! 
A New York night-club owner was tour- 
ing Harlem in search of a new band for 


his place. At a Harlem club he found just 
d he wanted. 


bandleader — “You discovered me.” 
“Good,” said the owner, preparing the 
contracts, “what's your name?” 
“Christopher Columbus,” the 
bandleader. —Lyons in N. Y. Post 
~ 


Consistent 
He: Shall we waltz? 
She: It’s all the same to me, 
He: So I notice. 
rs 


Trapped 
First Golfer: The traps on this course 
are certainly irritating, 
Second Golfer (eying to putt): Yes, 
they are. Would you mind closing yours? 
—Classmate 


Ode to Adam 
Whatever trouble Adam had, 
No man in days of yore 
Could say. when Adam cracked 9 joke, 
“I’ve hear that one before.” 








answered Goslett, but he went that af- 
ternoon to have a look at him. 

Lord Ronald stood just where the 
gypsy had left him. It seemed that he 
’\d not moved from the spot where his 
small hoofs were planted. He gave his 
usual look of beaming intelligence at the 
farmer. His nostrils were as though 
he had been racing. 

“Tis a pity ou've such a bad na- 
ture,” id Coden. “for you're hand- 
some, and no mistake.” 

He thought that the laborer must 
have pulled the burrs from his mane 
and groomed the mud away, and he 
was 

The next day the y still refused 
to feed and stood in spe vote selfsame spot. 
Goslett was glad that the gypsy was 
coming tomorrow to take him away. 

But when tomorrow came and they 
roe ee ee 


The fog was heavy and 
tough it searching ev po ya 

for breaks in the ‘hedge. The 
fo lowed them in a body. There was a 
strange light in their yellow eyes, as 
though they knew something they want- 
ed to tell. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL 


CAVERNS of LURAY 
Located in the Scenic and Historic Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia, Near Skyline Drive and 
Shenandoah National Park. 

Write for this Booklet Today 
Request one for each student. Address 


LURAY CAVERNS 


BOX 1051 LURAY, VA. 











Summer Study in Vacationland 


© cauiror 


Enroll in a University of California Summer 
Session. Exceptionally wide choice of courses, 
with Somegnmees visitin, yond supple- 
large sta oe Opportunity for 
cumpeens 5 to such famous attractions as Yo- 
semite, , old Missions, beaches, Holly- 
wood—and i Golden Gate International Expesition, 
on Treasure Island. * Write for Announcement 
of Courses: Dean of the Summer Session, Uni- 
ame of California, Berkeley; or Dean of the 
Summer Session, University of California at Los 
Angeles, 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


University of California 
Summer Sessions 
Berkeley and Les Angeles * July 1 to August 9 

















LAST CALL! 
With the school year 
drawing to a close, time 
for buying class pins and 
rings this season is s! 
ACT TODAY! Bing 
shown $1.35 in Sterling 
Bilver. Gold or Silver plated pins 35c singly—$3.00 Dozen. 
Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 


302 Bruce Avenue, Nerth Attleboro, Massachusetts 


‘Wentwerth Pictoria!Ce. Ltd. DEPT.915,Hamiiten,Ont, 


CATALOG — PINS and RINGS 
G| Lie mand pins, club pins, a and ~~ < 
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@ See the strange, the unbelievable, the fascinating 
wonders of America this summer! Greyhound travel 


reveals them to you, intimately, as it takes you in air-con- 
ditioned comfort to the nation’s most delightful vacation 
places...and at a fraction of the cost of driving. Never 
before such travel opportunities as this year! Never such 
easy riding-comfort, such convenient schedules—at such 
welcome savings. Just compare Greyhound’s lower fares 
with those of any other transportation! © 


MAIL THE COUPON TO NEAREST OF THESE INFORMATION OFFICES 
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Philadelphia, Pa. . . 
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